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Maver the Ascension of Christ is also our exaltation (for there 
is hope that the remaining body will be summoned whither the 
head in glory has preceded), let us, dearest brethren, give worthy 
expression to our exceedingly great joy and be glad in fervent 
thanksgiving. For today we have not only been confirmed as 
possessors of paradise, but in Christ we have scanned even the 


heights of heaven. St. Leo in Matins of the Ascension. 
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Life is a radio program 


HOW THE 


BLIND SEE 


By HECTOR CHEVIGNY 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


OU frm one Is blind, he is forced 
to do more conscious thinking 
about his own processes of cognition 
than he did when he had his sight. 
After blindness one’s mind seems to 


reorganize and go on about its busi- 
ness much the same as before. The 


mind pulls itself together so quietly 


that one would probably never become 
conscious of it were it not for the con- 
stant questioning as to the nature of 
one’s perceptions and some occasional- 
ly startling evidences of its workings 
which are baffling even to the mind’s 
owner. 

I had a dream about a physician I 
had been consulting. I first went to 
this man six months ago, and so of 
course I never saw him visually. Al- 
though a mutual acquaintance intro- 
duced us, I had not even a verbal hint 
of his appearance. In my dream I saw 
him very clearly, however, seated at 
his desk as usual when I entered his 
office, and dressed in a light gray sum- 
mer suit. He seemed to be a stocky 


man, ahout five feet ten in height, and 
weighing perhaps 160 pounds. I saw 
him as fair-haired and wearing gold- 
rimmed glasses. 

The next time I visited my physician 
I told him the dream, thinking he 
would be amused at the picture. In- 
stead he was displeased, not because 
he didn’t like the way I imagined him 
but because he thought I was putting 
on an act. The picture was entirely 
accurate in all but one small detail. 
That detail lay in the fact that his 
glasses were rimmed with horn instead 
of gold. It was only with a certain 
awkwardness that I convinced him 
that I had had no hint from anyone as 
to his appearance. He could have been 
no more upset about it than I was, 
however. Was the whole thing coinci- 
dence, and each detail arrived at by 
accident, or was there some perception 
developing in me of the kind some- 
times claimed in literature about the 
blind? 

We finally arrived at a satisfactory 


*My Eyes Have a Cold Nose. 1946. Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 270 pp. $3. 
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explanation. Awareness of the man’s 
height and build had come by touch. 
We ‘had shaken hands several times 
and as I left his office he usually escort- 
ed me to the door. The color of hair 
and of the business suit were items 
straight out of my store of fixed ideas 
and happened to be accurate only by 
virtue of the law of averages. He is 
of Russian parentage and I habitually 
think of the typical Russian as fair- 
haired. The gray suit is of a kind 
affected by doctors in hot weather as 
a compromise between comfort and 
convention. I had thought of him as 
a conformist in matters of dress and 
he turned out to be one. The origin of 
the detail of the glasses is much more 
complicated, My hearing, believe it or 
not, had told me he wore them, 

When we spoke together he usually 
sat at his desk, alternately glancing at 
his notes, then looking up at me. 
Wearing glasses imposes the need for 
changing the position of the head 
sharply up and down to perform this 
act, and there is a consequent change 
of pitch in the voice. It was only a 
slight change, but enough for my 
notice to grasp the reason for it with- 
out any conscious effort on my part. 

Obviously, while I talked to this doc- 
tor my subconscious had been busily 
abstracting as usual from the facts at 
its disposal. Before I had had that 
dream I don’t know what I would have 
answered if someone had asked, “Do 
you think he wears glasses?” I might 
have answered more definitely a ques- 
tion as to his height and weight, but 
this detail of the change of voice pitch 


would, I think, have made me hesitate, 
My subconscious, however, knew no 
such caution; it was sure enough of 
its facts to construct a picture. 

My blindness as such had nothing to 
do with any of this; my sensory per- 
ceptions had not sharpened. When I 
had sight I went through precisely the 
same process of gathering data, the 
difference being only that I paid no 
conscious attention to the information 
gained through other sense perceptions 
or ascribed it all to sight. In other 
words, I heard that slight change in 
pitch when I had my sight but, having 
seen the glasses, would never have 
imagined that there was any marked 
corroboration of the fact of the glasse 
through hearing. 

Purely tactile and auditory stimula- 
tions do coalesce to form visual imag- 
inings, and the content of my imagin- 
ing is not one bit less visual than it 
was when I had my sight. 

I used to think I knew something 
about voice. I was supposed in my 
radio work to be able to tell the good 
voice from the poor one, to detect train- 
ing or lack of it, estimate its degree of 
pleasantness over the air, and even 
predict its recording quality. Except 
for that, though, I now know I really 
paid little attention to people’s voices 
—they were just conveyors of more or 
less intelligible sounds. Now I began 
to be aware that those sounds were not 
always beautiful. I grew critical. I 
would listen without being distracted 
by the speaker’s other charms, Those 
other charms had to be considerable, 
I now realized, to get away with some 
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of the voices, And, listening, I discov- 
ered that of all the facets of personality 
which people present to the world and 
which can be cultivated, speech is the 
most neglected, It was a disconcerting 
experience to meet again certain per- 
sons I had known before I had lost my 
sight and whom I thought of as very 
attractive. Now their voices not only 
conveyed nothing of what I used to 
feel but at times even caused an op- 
posite reaction. The experience made 
me a little sad because I had an im- 
pression of falseness, as if once I had 
allowed myself to be imposed upon. 

I learned more about voice from the 
case of a sensationally beautiful and 
very talented mid-European star. In 
her first and only American picture, 
she was cast as the wife of a famous 
and clever diplomat. The audiences 
who laughed at her did not know why 
they laughed; something came from 
the screen which struck them as in- 
congruous. The star, the year before 
coming to America, had studied hard 
at her English, but had chosen as her 
teacher her personal maid, a woman 
reared in a London slum, Because the 
actress had acquired fluency, she imag- 
ined her English was good. However, 
what she had picked up was a dialect, 
the real nature of which was concealed 
by her own accent. On the screen, her 
speech pattern was at complete vari- 
ance with her role as diplomat’s wife. 
The ear caught the discrepancy in the 
magnified sound that came from the 
film track and told. the minds of the 
audience that what they were witness- 
ing was not drama but comedy, the 





basis of which is always incongruity.. 

I might not have divined the real 
trouble with this woman’s English had 
I met her casually. But I certainly also 
would not, without being told, have 
known that she was a very beautiful 
woman or even a gifted actress. In her 
ignorance of English, she had made a 
mistake of judgment; she should have 
learned her English from a competent 
dramatic coach. Her mistake had cost 
her that co-ordination of personality 
which she probably has in her own 
language. 

The voices one hears seldom give 
accurate indication of their users’ edu- 
cation. Some of the ugliest, most care- 
less English I have ever heard came 
from the lips of noted. educators. The 
first few months of my blindness, try- 
ing to estimate importance or social 
station entirely by reliance on voices, 
I made some startling errors in judg- 
ment, 

When I hear a voice showing aware- 
ness by its owner of the use to. which 
it can be put and which, with economy 
and precision, puts forward his ideas, 
it almost invariably indicates to me a 
similar preciseness of intellectual abil- 
ity and general awareness of other per- 
sonality factors. 

I can remember only one instance 
where this generalization proved 
wrong. I was very much taken by a 
young man I met because of the way 
he spoke. His voice was not theatrical, 
but it showed work on his part and 
training. It was a voice low in timbre; 
his speech employed. no. unnecessary 
clichés, no regional mannerisms, and 
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he had the trick of “placing” his voice 
accurately so that despite its lowness 
everyone in the room could hear every 
word clearly. I was astonished to be 
told later that his visual appearance 
was in startling lack of conformity. He 
was extremely sloppy in dress, was 
otherwise altogether unremarkable. 
Seemingly his only pride was his 
speech. 

“Makes you sore,” the acquaintance 
who described him to me wound up 
—the acquaintance is a prominent and 
successful physician. “You know he 
doesn’t amount to a hill of beans and 
hasn’t enough sense to come in out of 
the rain, yet the second he opens his 
yip everybody stops talkin’ to listen. 
Somehow it don’t add up.” 

He was right; it “don’t.” 

The subject of the perceptions of the 
blind is of particular interest to me as 
a writer specializing in radio. The 
broadcast play rests squarely on the 
faculty of the human mind for coal- 
escing the sense impressions into the 
formation of a visual image. As we 
listen to drama performed on the air 
by actors, the carefully directed piece 
presented in conjunction with sound 
effects and music, we are, for a brief 
quarter or half hour, undergoing a 
process of image formation from audi- 
tory perception undergone by the blind 
constantly. The only difference is that 
the broadcast has been specifically pre- 
pared for understanding without sight, 
and its writing has been expertly man- 
aged so as to include everything neces- 
sary not only for following the story 
line but for understanding the time, 





May 


place, and social atmosphere in which 
the play takes place. 

I began writing for radio when the 
broadcast play was just coming into 
being. The lack of visual setting seem- 
ingly was keenly felt and it was 
thought that the mind of the public 
had to have carefully detailed explan- 
ations of just where the actors were 
located in each scene, what they were 
doing, what they looked like, and very 
often what they were thinking about. 

The change im technology came 
about so gradually that it passed almost 
unnoticed except for a few observers 
interested in the more abstruse aspects 
of the psychology of broadcasting. To- 
day, except for stories based on histary, 
which for sequential reasons need 
verbal explanation to tie the scenes 
together, the broadcast play which 
needs the narrator to make it work is 
looked upon in the craft as poor writ- 
ing. 

The simplest hint in the dialogue 
to indicate time, place, and social at- 
mosphere is all the mind needs to con- 
struct for itself on the instant the 
ballroom, hotel room, moving train or 
whatever else may be necessary for the 
visualization of the scene, and the 
sound effects complete the picture. 
From the moment a voice is heard a 
picture is evoked. All voices evoke 
some picture, synthesizing by means 
of their racial color, cultural stamp, or 
affectation of mood the fixed notions 
connected with those voices in the 
mind of the listener into a visual image 
satisfactory to him. When we recog- 
nize Swedish, Italian, or German dia- 
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lects, we construct, in terms of our 
fixed notions, Swedish, Italian, or Ger- 
man characters, And when we hear 
voices we identify with cab drivers or 
old family doctors, we think of cab 
drivers or old family doctors. 

The more strongly marked such a 
voice stereotype is, the more sharply 
we form a mental picture. In radio, a 
large group of men and women have 
developed a profession for themselves, 
and a very well-paid one it is for some 
of them, in giving voice stereotypes in 
terms that will be understood by the 
national ear of all America, Handed 
a radio script, all they need is to be 
told they will play a “doctor” or a 
“housewife” to make them sound like 
every doctor who ever lived or, as the 
case may be, every housewife. 

For me, now, as I go about my daily 
business, exactly the same mechanism 
operates in my mind as operates in the 


mind of anyone listening to a piece 
of radio drama. The voices I hear at 
once call pictures to my mind, and the 
more strongly marked their peculiari- 
ties, the more definitely the picture is 
outlined, Listening to radio drama, 
however, I can be satisfied with the 
picture and investigate no further, 
knowing that the picture I have is 
entirely in key with the personality of 
the character in whom I am momentar- 
ily interested. In real life I cannot do 
that, for, as I have indicated, few de- 
velop their voice stereotypes in key 
with the personality they visually pre- 
sent. In other words, real-life drama 
is rather badly cast; it could stand a 
good director. The dialogue, too, could 
stand rewriting. The sound effects, 
however, are generally pretty good. As 
for the story in the vast radio program 
which life has become to me—well, 
we all make that up as we go along. 


Bie 


Episcopal Ad Labbing 
Not long ago in a British crown colony a group of American priests added 


a scientific laboratory to the college plant. 


At the solemn dedication the British officials referred to the new building 
constantly as the laBORatory, with the accent on the second syllable. The 
American priest accepted the laboratory with ‘the accent on the deb, Then the 
bishop rose to speak. He was American, yet he had to keep in the good graces 


of the British. 


“There is no doubt,” he said, “of the enormous importance of this new lab 


to education in our island.” 


From Along the Way by Daniel A. Lord, S.J. (NCWC) 29 March °47. 
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Bo nor Msgr. Luigi G. 
Ligutti been a rabid coon hunter as 
a young man, chances are that the 
American family-sized farm now 
would be without its most tireless ad- 
vocate. A quarter century ago the 
young pastor of the Woodbine, Iowa, 
Catholic church used to go hunting 
over surrounding farm lands. Each 
year he noticed that the rivulets which 
cut the slopes and fields widened. He 
noticed something else: the wider the 
ditches, the more destitute the owner 
of the land. 

Father Ligutti began to study soil 
erosion and the poor cropping methods 
that were impoverishing membets of 
his parish. He became an authority on 
agriculture and a fierce advocate of a 
way of life, Today, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Catholic Rural 
Life conference, he travels the high- 
ways of this and foreign nations, gath- 
ering and imparting knowledge. 

Monsignor Ligutti, born in Italy, 
arrived in this country in 1907, at the 
age of 12. When studying for the 
priesthood he specialized in Latin and 
Greek. He had been an instructor at 
Dowling High school, Des Moines, for 
two years when he was transferred to 


Woodbine. 


Farms are for families 


eee 

‘Priest in the Cornfield 
By DALE KRAMER 
Condensed from Pageant* 






In 1923 the Catholic Rural Life con- 
ference was founded by Father Edwin 
O’Hara of Eugene, Oregon, but for 
some time priests who dedicated them- 
selves to the problems of agricultural 
life had a lonely row to hoe. 

In 1926 Father Ligutti was transfer- 
red to Granger, 17 miles northwest of 
Des Moines. There he found condi- 
tions even more serious than at Wood- 
bine. The farmers were having a hard 
enough time, but far worse off was a 
community of coal miners who lived 
in squalid company shacks with an 
average income of $500 a year. Read- 
ing Cicero one night, Father Ligutti 
ran across a passage which impressed 
him, “Of all the occupations by which 
a living is made, none is better than 
agriculture, none is more delightful, 
none more becoming to the dignity of 
man.” Well, here were people without 
dignity living within a stone’s throw 
of fertile acres. The solution should be 
simple: farm homesteads. 

It turned out to be anything but. 
The miners and their families were 
timorous. The miners’ union foresaw 
diminishing incentive for seeking 
higher pay. The mine operators did 
not want their.investments in the min- 
ers’ shacks endangered, 


*535 Sth Ave., New York City, 17. March, 1947. 
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Their objections finally were over- 
come. Then Father Ligutti went con- 
fidently to the banks. He was taken 
aback at his reception. Did he really 
believe those people were good loan 
risks? Let them buy bathtubs? Why, 
they’d use. them for coal bins! 

No one is likely to miss the power 
in Monsignor Ligutti’s big, patient 
face or detect much. softness in his 
225-pound, six-foot-one-and-one-half- 
inch frame, He fought on. The dark 
clouds of depression closed in, bring- 
ing almost total unemployment to the 
miners. Then an item describing es- 
tablishment of a subsistence homestead 
division in the Interior Department 
appeared in the papers. Father Ligutti 
went to Washington, 

The red tape seemed endless. But 
finally a loan of $200,000 was granted 
for purchase of 224 acres and construc- 
tion of 50 houses at Granger. The first 
miner family moved in just before 
Christmas, 1935, 

Present statistics tell a little of the 
story of Granger Homesteads. The 
average acreage is slightly more than 
four. Thirty-three of the neat houses 
have five rooms; 12 have six rooms. 
Each has furnace, hot-water heater, 
and a pressure tank filled from a well 
by an electric pump. A recent livestock 
count ‘showed 40 cows, 93 pigs, and 
4,990 chickens. 

Each homesteader was given 40 years 
to pay out. In little more than a decade 
38 have cleared their total obligations; 
the rest average 20 years ahead of 
schedule, 

Take a walk among the homesteads. 


Ben Contri, one of the first to move. 
in, makes.an excellent guide. He is‘past 


- 70 now, his family is grown, and he 


has retired from the mines, * 
“Why not take things a little easy 
now?” he says. “The place is clear. 
My wife and I, we have the cow, the 
garden for summer, the meat“in the 
locker, plenty vegetables in cans. Mon- 
ey, we need little. We sell strawberries, 


eggs.” 

In the spring, he says, the commun- 
ity tractor provides power for plowing 
the ground. At first it was thought 
skilled help would have to be hired 
from outside, but, together, the home- 
enecins' decane aa Ronny 
needed. 

“Twelve, 15 years ago—relief,” 
Contri says. “Now we got this.” He 
spreads his gnarled hands over the 
green acres, the white two-story house 
with its modern conveniences. “And 
did it cost anybody anything? No. We 
paid back.” 

Thirty-three of the original settlers 
temain. The others have died or, for 
one reason or another, have departed. 
Vacant places often were taken by their 
children. Four years ago the Granger 
Homestead association, run democrat- 
ically by the residents, was formed to 
take over the remaining indebtedness 
from the government. 

Monsignor Ligutti stands with fold- 
ed arms and looks out ever the green 
acres dotted with white houses and 
trees, “It is not much, perhaps, 50 fam- 
ilies living this way,” he declares. “A 
tiny drop in a big bucket. But if any- 
one wants to see what can be done, it 
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iis possible to look here.” And, as an 
afterthought, he adds a little testily, 
“And no one ever saw coal in a bath- 
tub around here.” 

Though the National Catholic Rural 
Life conference was still little more 
than an idea, Monsignor Ligutti’s serv- 
ice to it as president during 1938-39 
gave him opportunity to view Ameri- 
can rural life as a whole. What he saw 
was not good, Fabulous new machines, 
great power plows, automatic corn 
shuckers, cotton pickers, were beating 
down the fence rows of the family-size 
farm. The big farmers, some of them 
corporations whose managers rarely 
set foot on the soil, were avid for more 
land. The tenant and the debt-ridden 
were natural victims. 

Catholic authorities saw clearly that 
an impoverished, drifting farm class 
would be disastrous for nation and 
Church, City populations left to them- 
selves die out. A survey of one typical 
city apartment house, for example, 
showed 12 children and 67 dogs. Dur- 
ing the next century our city popula- 
tion probably will decrease by about 
a third, while the rural population will 
more than double. In short, the cities 
must be replenished from the rural 
areas, and a tremendous share of the 
replacements will be offspring of “poor 
farmers.” All this is Monsignor Ligut- 
ti’s deep concern. 

In 1941 he was made full-time execu- 
tive secretary of the National Catholic 
Rural Life conference, assigned the 
task of organizing Catholics, both 
clergy and lay, for attacks on rural 
problems. Headquarters of the confer- 


ence are in Des Moines. The campaign 
is not looked upon, however, as de- 
nominational. Monsignor Ligutti was 
one of the chief promoters of a recent 
conference on farm problems of Prot- 
estants, Jews, and Catholics, 

Monsignor Ligutti divides his activ- 
ities into two major parts, the fostering 
of a better family life, and improve- 
ment of the economic situation of the 
bottom two-thirds of the farm popu- 
lation. A booklet, Rural Life in a 
Peaceful World, is distributed widely 
from the Des Moines office. It says: 
“The farm home gives security and 
provides the basis for wholesome fam- 
ily life. Religion is still held in greater 
honor in the farm home. Statistics 
prove that factors disruptive of fam- 
ily life, namely, desertion, divorce and 
crime, are less prevalent in the country- 
side than in the city. The land is the 
natural habitat for the family.” 

By farm home Monsignor Ligutti 
means that owned by its occupant. Big 
farming, he declares, often destroys the 
soil and, far worse, wastes human. lives, 
In the same way he feels that home- 
stead projects for miners, or factory 
workers, must be owned by the fami- 
lies occupying them. 

In many ways the farm home has 
improved in recent years. Refriger- 
ators, quick-heat ranges, and other im- 
provements have lightened the load of 
the farmer’s wife. The farmer himself 
need not strain his back any more. 

But, says Monsignor Ligutti sadly, 
something has been lost; the family 
has become less a self-sufficient unit. 
“Farm parents are becoming like 
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others. “Here’s a quarter,’ they tell the 
kids. ‘Go and spend:it.’ Everything is 
canned. They go to the movies, tune 
in the radio, put a nickel in the juke 
box. Like too many other Americans, 
they are afraid to develop themselves.” 

Life on the family-size farm, he de- 
clares, should be sold even to farmers 
themselves. Very often they or their 
children look to the city as a place of 
great opportunity. Occasionally it is. 
But when Monsignor Ligutti takes 
farm children for a tour of a city, he 
is likely to conduct them through slum 
areas before he is finished. “Here is 
the glamorous city life most of you will 
find,” he tells them. 

Monsignor Ligutti has strong eco- 
nomic views on the future of agricul- 
ture. “Either we'll have the family-size 
farm or we'll have collectivism,” he 


declares. “There’s no in-between, If 
the farm ation is reduced to a. 
landless proletariat, there will eventu- 
ally be revolution.” 

He sees a tremendous need for im- 
proving the lot of tenants and debt- 
ridden farmers. Loan sharks find him 
a deadly opponent. Of tenancy he de- 
clares bluntly, “As long as the present 
system of land tenure prevails,’ it. is 


‘ vain to speak of democracy.” Then 


there are the nation’s 3 million farm 
laborers. He maintains that, if farm 
operators were compelled to pay a 
decent family wage to their employees, 
the corporation farm would cease to 
be a menace to the family-type farm. 

Agriculture still is the backbone of 
America. It has few stronger cham- 
pions than Luigi Ligutti, a priest with 
a purpose. 


# 
Flights of Fancy 


One olive this side of gluttony.— 
Harley Egan. 

A tubby little chap who looked as if 
he had been poured into his clothes 
and forgotten to say When.—P. G. 
Wodehouse. 

Strict parent: one who No’s best.— 
Maurice Seitter. 

A blind man questioning the ground 
with his cane. —Bernie Legault. 

The ant, never too busy to go to a 
picnic.—Libera Cipriani. 

Bourgeois: a boor without any joie. 


Drive carefully; don’t insist on your 
rites.—Auto Club News. 

The tremendous activity of a boy 
sitting still—Robdert Henri. 

Piety: being nice to everybody from 
God down.—Hugh Francis Blunt. 

Senators shooting from the lip.— 
P. G. Hoffstrom. 

Thrift is a wonderful virtue, espe- 
cially in'an ancestor.—Our Lady's Mis- 
sionary. 

Church bells debating the exact mo- 
ment of ten o’clock.—F. Van Wyck 
Mason. 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 
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Twinkling tongues . 


Che Shanachies 
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By SEUMAS MacMANUS 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


games HE lad who lilted along this cog- 

| glesome road, and whose life 

and memories this book is built 
around, was Jaimie. 

In Glen Ainey he grew, which, as 
all the world knows, is the heart of 
Donegal. And the same world knows 
again that Donegal is the real heart of 
Ireland, even though ’tis in its high 
shoulder. 

That our gasér should be filled 
to the finger-ends with the old, old 
stories, and a teller of them, isn’t to be 
wondered at; for the folk tales filled 
a large place in his life, a large part in 
all young lives in Glen Ainey. 

There wasn’t a hillside or a glen in 
those days where he didn’t find and 
frequent a good shanachie, a storyteller 
who had fallen heir to the thousand 
tales of imagination and enchantment 
wherewith it was his nightly pleasure 
to charm the countryside. 

Before he was ten the boy knew, and 
could himself tell a full hundred of the 
old tales, the same that were to found 
his life’s work, The greater part of 
these he got at the firesides, but many, 
too, he learned in Glen Cuach school; 
for the boys from the hills and the 
glens carried to school with them, and 
there traded, the best tales they had 
heard the night before. 





Four shanachies there were who 
meant most to our lad. And the first 
of them was Marg’et O’Gorman, a girl 
who, in his childhood days, when there 
were five or six towheads to be herded 
in his mother’s house, came from Mul- 
lin-a-Chorraigh to help, at 12 shillings 
a quarter, with bed and board. Jaimie’s 
mother’s musings by the fireside at 
night were now often suspended, to let 
Marg’et entrance the circle with one 
of her wonder tales. Each night she 
had a new tale, for there seemed no 
end to her store. That girl, coming in 
from the wild mountains, knew every- 
thing in the whole world—everything, 
that is, that was worth knowing— 
everything, in fact, except reading, 
writing, and sums (only useful for 
torturing poor wee children who had 
never harmed anyone ).She had knowl- 
edge of everything that the birds said, 
and the fowls and animals. In Gaelic 
they spoke. When the marauding pig 
was being chased out of the garden, 
even a deaf man, after Marg’et had 
explained it to you, could hear and 
realize what it cried as it skeltered 
away from the rod, “Ni mise! Ni misel 
It wasn’t me! It wasn’t me!” And when 
the hungry turkey came complaining 
to the back door, the boy himself dis- 
tinctly heard and understood (when 


*The Rocky Road to Dublin. 1938. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., N.Y.C., 11. 324 pp. $3. 
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Marg’et told him the Gaelic that it 
angrily gobbled out of itself), “Nach 
fhuil an bean-d-tighe istigh? Isn’t the 
good wife within?” There wasn’t one 
of the farmyard inhabitants whose 
plaint he didn’t know, under that won- 
derful girl’s tutelage. Our lad wished 
and wished that he could be whisked 
off to the country (a mile-and-a-half 
away) that Marg’et came from, a coun- 
try that he saw filled with such marvel- 
ous tales as The Well o’ the World's 
End, The Widow Woman's Three 
Sons, The Giant of Bang-Beggar’s 
Hall, The Snow, the Crow and the 
Blood, and The Princess of the Garden 
of Eden, They were the first of the real 
old folk tales he had heard, and they 
were to him and his brothers and sis- 
ters real happenings of a real wonder- 
world that existed somewhere outside 
of, but right next to, their own. It was 
the first time he realized what enchant- 
ment really was. He wished and won- 
dered, and wished again, that his 
mother could only pay Marg’et forever. 
But she couldn’t, though Marg’et was 
heartily willing that the good fortune 
should befall her. So, after she had 
for nearly two years enriched his 
mother’s house and the lives of all in it 
with riches that would seldom be 
reached and never surpassed in their 
lives again, she, rare young shanachie, 
to her weeping regret and theirs, took 
her departure for America. 

When the child Jaimie had become 
a man, at the age of six, and was fit to 
go rambling at night, the shanachie to 
whose white cottage and red fireside 
he most often returned, and there long- 


est sat, was Owen O’Cuinn, He and 
his wife, Shiela Grianna, owned a 
little one-room cabin in which they 
reared seven brave boys and girls; and 
had a pony and cart for jogging to 
fairs long miles around. Owen was, in 
ways, the rarest shanachie our lad ever 
listened to. He had his art to perfec- 
tion; his tales were like honey and 
flowed just as smooth, for he told them 
with a rhythm that was in itself en- 
trancing to his wide-eyed audience. He 
used, in his telling, all the quirks and 
quips and magic phrases, and studded 
it with all the beautiful rhythmic ranns 
that were the wealth of the ancient 
shanachies. 

Owen’s story might begin, “Once 
upon a time when pigs were swine, 
when turkeys chewed tobacco, and 
pigeons built their nests in old men’s 
beards—when every road in Ireland 
was paved with lovely pancakes, and 
little pigs with a knife and fork stuck 
in the back of each ran up and down 
the roads crying, ‘Come eat mel 
Come eat me!’—a long, long time ago 
this was, and a happy time, too, and in 
that long ago there was a king—” and 
the great tale of The King of Ireland’s 
Three Sons was off to a gorgeous, 
breath-taking start. 

When the hero on his wonderful 
steed rides the far journey to the east- 
ern world or gallops for home just one 
leap ahead of his pursuer, Owen had 
his speed so swift, and leaps so long, 
that he only touched the tops of the 
highest hills in his passage, whilst the 
sparks from the steed’s toes struck the 
stars ahead, and the clatter and sparks 
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from his heels deafened and deluged 
all the world behind. 

Owen was a true successor to the 
olden bards, with all their knack and 
all their art for enchanting their audi- 
ence, and carrying them hoof and head 
to magic realms where were castles of 
shining silver and glowing gold, each 
with a window for every day of the 
year, inhabited by mighty giants, no- 
ble kings, beautiful princesses, un- 
daunted heroes, masters of magic, and 
steeds of swiftness. Or it was a land 
of humor where the hero, Jack from 
Ireland, tricked, out-maneuvered, fool- 
ed, bamboozled, and frightened to 
death the greatest giants and most 
powerful champions that world knew, 
making them, in fear of his threatened 
prowess, shiver till they shook loose 
the nails on their toes. Owen’s stories 
were good, but the telling of them was 
still better, He was a shanachie whose 
death (at 95) the boy never could un- 
derstand, for surely heaven must have 
meant him to be immortal. 

Owen was very human, though, in 
one point: his gift of sleep. Without 
the faintest, first sign, in the middle of 
a story, in the middle of a sentence, he 
was liable to halt, and instantly slip off 
for a little while of forget into the 
magic lands of which he told. 

No one spoke or stirred, when 
Owen slept. His audience held the 
same breathless stillness that had wrap- 
ped them for so far in the story. Some- 
times three minutes went by, some- 
times twice three, sometimes ten min- 
utes, ere the shanachie’s eyes unclosed 
and, without a missed or wasted word, 


May 


he completed his broken sentence and 
went on with the story, 

Another of the boy’s masters in folk- 
lore was the Bacach Rua (red beggar- 
man), a tall, stout, strapping fellow 
who, having taken begging as his pro- 
fession, wandered wide over the bar- 
ony laying all human kind under 
tribute. He carried half a dozen bags 
tied around his neck and slung from 
his waist for the various alms he would 
get at the houses he visited. At one 
house he got meal that he put in one 
bag, potatoes at another house for an- 
other bag, and so on. When night fell 
on him, he mounted a knoll and looked 
over the countryside to see what house 
was sending up the biggest smoke, 
where, to be sure, would be boiling 
the biggest pot for the biggest supper. 
Upon that house he drew, and, lifting 
the latch, walked in with a 
“God save all here!” He laid down his 
staff in one corner, shed his bags in 
another, and sat him down in the fam- 
ily circle, making himself at home for 
the night. He never insulted the hos- 
pitality of the house by asking to lodge 
there. Everyone knew that half their 
roof and half of everything under the 
roof belonged to the homeless, the 
stranger, above all, to God's poor. 

He sat, of course, to sup with the 
family, and when supper was over, 
made himself for a while head of the 
house, ordering all on their knees for 
the nightly Rosary. This was common- 
ly the mother’s prerogative, but when 
the Bacach Rua came, because he was 
the greatest prayer of the countryside 
he took over her duty. And mighty 
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unwelcome to the youngsters that was; 
for, to prove his praying powers he 
strung out the Rosary to twice its usual 
length, and tacked to the tail of it trim- 
mings without end, calling for prayers 
for everyone who was sick in the par- 
ish and for everyone who was well, for 
everyone who had gone abroad to 
America and for everyone who had re- 
mained at home. 

But when he did finish they knew 
they were going to be well repaid, 
since now the great storytelling would 
begin, Taking his seat in the opposite 
chimney cover from the feer-ztighe 
{man of the house), and accepting the 
pipe that the fear-atighe filled and 
lighted and proffered to him across 
the fire, the Bacach crossed his legs, 
pulled at the pipe fiercely for a while, 
and then began a great night’s story- 
telling. 

But he had a bigger audience now, 
because always the word swept the 
hills, like moor afire, that the Bacach 
Rua had arrived at Condy Dorrian’s, 
and all the hills knew there would be 
a great storytelling at Condy’s tonight. 
So the youngsters trooped there, tak- 
ing care to come in only when they 
were sure the Bacach’s Rosary was fin- 
ished. They filled the cabin from door- 
step to backstone, and listened, spell- 
bound, to the Bacach’s stories from 
then to nigh midnight. 

The Bacach Rua told The Three 
Princesses of Connaught; The Giant of 
the Golden Castle; The Hound, the 
Hawk, and the Filly; Mac Ri na 
h’Eireann, (The King of Ireland’s 
Son); The Mistress of Magic; The Bee, 
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the Mouse, the Harp, and the Bum’ 
Clock; The Queen of the Lonely Isles; 
The Steed o’ Bells; The Sword of 
Light; and a hundred more, every new 
one of them lovelier than the last, 
But by far the most remarkable of 
the shanachies at whose feet Jaimie sat 
was Shan O’Hegarty of Meenawanna, 
the richest-souled, keenest-minded un- 
schooled man that the gasur ever met. 
Shan’s memory for the old tales was 
a well'so deep that our boy never saw 
the bottom of it. His, too, were mostly 
the mighty kind, the old ciassic stories, 
of Fionn and his gallant Fian, Cu- 
chullin, Conal Cearnach, and the Cra- 
obh Ruadh, grand bardic epics that 
might well make Homer green to hear, 
And some of Shan’s were stories yet 
unheard of by scholars deep in ancient 
Gaelic lore. When he recited his stories 
and chanted his poems to a kitchenful, 
the very mouse in the wall would hold 
his squeak. Some of them he said in 


‘the Gaelic of a thousand years ago, 


and some in the tongue of today. When 
the boy, in later days, after he had 
come to know what literature was, 
said to Shan his wonder at the great- 
ness and number of his tales, and his 
power of telling them, the. shanachie 
shook his head, and answered, “Ach, 
I’m no storyteller! You should have 
heard my poor father, Andhra, God 
rest him! O, when that man was dy- 
ing, the last word he gave us was, ‘Ah, 
children, I’m willing and ready to die, 
but I only wish the Lord would let 
me leave my head with you.’ ” 
Andhra O’Hegarty, a poor moun- 
tain man, could speak Latin. Shan 
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recollected the days, in his childhood, 
when many'a Donegal mountain man 
did so. During the dark centuries 
when the schools were, by English 
edict, suppressed in Ireland, and a 
price of five pounds put on the heads 
of both schoolmaster and priest (who 
were sought out with bloodhounds), 
Latin was still taught by the hunted 
schoolmaster to his classes at the back 
of a hedge, or in a cave in the hills. 
Shan told the boy how, as a child, go- 
ing with his father to attend the priest’s 
dinner at the station house in the 
mountains, he listened to the priest 
and the guests, sheepmen and small 
farmers of the hills, carry on the din- 
ner discourse in Latin. 

Our lad learned stories, too, from 
many a storytelling bout staged at 
wakes for the pleasanter passing of the 
long night, when some of the famous 
shanachies of the countryside there 
encountered one another, each of them 
not only willing but wishful to prove 
his title to front place. 

The longest and loveliest story the 
boy knew, he got at a wake storytell- 
ing. It was The Adventures of- the 
King of Ireland’s Thirteen Sons, told 
by Paudeen MacCoole, between night 
and morning, at the wake of Tomas 
Rua O'Donnell of Tully-na-hagh. In 
his younger days when he, with many 
another stout fellow, went to Scotland 
and England to win the harvest and 
bring back the pounds that would pay 
the landlord, he learned the story from 
a Connaught man in whose company 


he had traveled home from‘England. 
The night that the Donegal men and 
Connaught men reached the parting 
of their ways, a day’s walk west of 
Dublin, they spent together in a barn; 
and, knowing they must separate in 


the morning, the Donegal men to go 


north, and the Connaught men west, 
refusing God’s good night to throw 
away in sleep, they used it in story- 
telling. Then Paudeen heard, and had 
away with him by heart, The King of 
Ireland's Thirteen Sons. 

But one of the most delightful 
nights of his life the gasdér spent at a 
six-hour storytelling under the stars, 
on Cruach-an-Airgid. A company of 
mountain men, journeying to a fair, a 
festival or a court of law in a far town, 
would, when night overtook them in 
the hills, often shelter under a spink 
(precipice) and pass the night reciting 
the old hero tales, The gasér once trav- 
eled with a band of Glen Eask men, 
coming home over the Cruach Ghorm 
mountains from a Gaelic féis in Glen 
Fionn, and, the harvest night falling 
on them near the mountaintop, they 
camped under a sheltering spink of 
Cruach-an-Airgid, and started the 
night with Tuathal O’Slavin reciting 
the epic of Diarmuid and Grainne, 
whose mountain bed they weren’t 
more than a mile from, After Tuathal 
each, in turn, told his own tale, till the 
ring of day formed in the East and 
came light to carry them home. It was 
maybe the greatest night the lonely 
Cruach ever knew. 


Sus” 
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MERICALLY, 
Catholics seem to be 
holding their own at West 





Point Military academy. At mid- 
term there were approximately 2,050 
cadets undergoing training to be offi- 
cers of the Regular Army. Of this num- 
ber, 440 were members of the Catholic 
squad, or roughly a fifth of the total 
roster. This figure is near the common- 
ly accepted. national average of Cath- 
olics. In the plebe class that entered last 
summer there are 187 Catholics out of 
800. This is a percentage slightly high- 
er than the average for the four years 
together. In addition to the 440 cadets, 
there are an additional thousand souls, 
officers and enlisted personnel, with 
their families, and civilian employees 
living on the post, for whom the par- 
ish is responsible. 

The academy student body is a real 
cross section of the nation. This is true 
of the Catholic squad as well. Young 
men from almost every state and from 
every racial, social, and educational 
background kneel in their gray dress 
uniforms each Sunday in the Holy 
Trinity chapel. About a fourth are 
from families in which one parent is 
not a Catholic. 

Criticisms of the training given at 
West Point are mostly exaggerated 
and based on an unjust conception of 









The door is open 


“Wise Print 


Condensed from AMERICA* 


what. West Point is supposed to 
be. But the correctness of some of 
the strictures has been admitted im- 
plicitly by the officials themselves, 


who in recent years have introduced 


what for West Point are radical inno- 
vations. For instance, cadets are now 
allowed to have spending money. First 
classmen may spend week ends off the 
reservation, The incessant inspections 
are more informal, even if still rigor- 
ous. The curriculum, too, has been 
broadened to include less technical sub- 
jects. But the motif of military train- 
ing remains the same. No one should 
in fairness expect it to be otherwise, 

It is not surprising that some criti- 
cisms refer to religious and moral in- 
fluences, or lack of them, at the acad- 
emy. For his part, Msgr. George G. 
Murdock, pastor at West Point since 
1932, who with his assistant, Father 
Joseph P. Moore, has won the affection 
of the cadets and respect of the au- 
thorities, asserts emphatically, “Any 
lad of normal sound Catholic back- 
ground has nothing to fear for his 
faith from his four years at West 
Point.” From the viewpoint of facili- 
ties for receiving the sacraments and 
contact with spiritual guides, this state- 
ment can easily be backed up. Two 
zealous and experienced priests devote 
their full time chiefly to the needs of 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City, 17. Feb. 8, 1947. 
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the 440 cadets. The chapel and parish 


‘ residence are within a few steps of the 


cadet barracks. Official regulations 
pave the way for easy access to confes- 
sion on Saturday afternoons and eve- 
nings and Communion on Sundays 
and holydays. Sunday Mass is of regu- 
lation. But the spontaneous piety of the 
Catholic squad can be measured dur- 
ing the week. Outside of Lent, about 
50 attend the weekday Masses, of 
whom half receive Communion, and 
this means foregoing their breakfast 
for that morning. In Lent the numbers 
treble. This is a significant record for 
any school. 

The commanding general and the 
military authorities have given their 
official and traditional endorsement to 
the work of the pastor, and cooperate 
in his religious program. For instance, 
through such cooperation the two 
choirs are able to prepare for litur- 
gical events both in the chapel and 
in New York City churches, The aco- 
lyte squad gets similar extra oppor- 
tunity to do its work as Mass servers 
and leaders at the dialogue Masses. 
The officials also sanction the annual 
benefit ball staged in New York on the 
night of one of the chief Army foot- 
ball games. As the pastor is not sup- 
ported by the government, this out- 
standing social event is indispensable 
to the carrying on of his work. And 
each year loyal friends and graduates 
rally to his help. 

Any Catholic cadet will assure you 
that he feels no sense of inferiority or 
isolation from the rest of the corps of 
cadets by reason of his being in that 


marked body, the Catholic squad, And 
it is with some amusement that Mon- 
signor Murdock occasionally receives 
letters from anxious mothers of pros- 
pective plebes who object to their son’s 
accepting an appointment. He often 
worries about one or another of his 
charges, but least of all over those 
whose own parents show such solici- 
tude. 

Providing facilities for frequenting 
the sacraments is not the chief problem 
of the pastor. West Point is a school 
for the training of future officers of 
the U.S. Regular Army. The par- 
ishioners, or the greater part of them, 
are young men, often mere boys, who 
have chosen a very specialized career 
that calls for its own qualities of char- 
acter. There are moral and spiritual 
hazards in the professional military 
life, for which adequate defenses must 
be built up in the minds and hearts of 
the cadets. It is almost like a race of 
moral training against military train- 
ing. . 

The chief hazards in the develop- 
ment of an officer fully alive to his 
duties and ideals as a Catholic are 
those inherent in the military profes- 
sion itself. A sheer formalism and 
materialism verging on the pagan are 
part and parcel of military thinking. 
Nothing matters but efficiency and 
compliance with formalities or regu- 
lations. Religion is an incidental, tol- 
erated as a useful adjunct to morale 
problems. The Army itself is an abso- 
lute, a self-sustaining, self-contained 
entity that rolls along as an end in it- 
self, It is all too easy to be carried along 
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in this great current. It takes a continu- 
ing, conscious effort on the part of a 
Catholic to preserve himself from fall- 
ing completely under the hypnotism 
of this “system.” Religious exercises 
and obligations tend to take on a mere- 
ly formal aspect, Even attendance at 
Mass could be mentally associated with 
the routine of the day: It is the con- 
stant task of the priests at West Point 
to see that their charges recognize 
these influences and prepare them- 
selves with the antidotes. 

While such risks are considerable, 
they are in part compensated for by 
the fact that the cadet is not also sub- 
jected to other influences that work 
upon a student at a similar stage in 
other careers and in other institutions. 
The “materialism” or “paganism” of 
the military mind is insidious enough, 
but at least it is not a positive or dy- 
namic philosophy actively incompati- 
ble with Catholic principles. At West 
Point the crowded schedule and in- 
_ numerable formations make it difficult 
to arrange the extracurricular activi- 
ties that in other colleges supplement 
work of the chaplain. Yet there is 
much even in this routine training 
that helps to form or at least serves as 
the foundation for spiritual character. 
Last June one of the graduating cadets 
took his degree, but thereupon resign- 
ed, with War Department authoriza- 
tion, in order to enter the Paulist 
novitiate. 

The risks described and others that 
go hand in hand with the gypsy life 
led by Army families are occupational 
hazards. A catalogue of similar pitfalls 
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could be drawn up for almost any seri- 
ous profession. When guides of youth 
are consulted, the first question to be 
asked, or better, supposed, is whether 
the boy wants to make a career of the 
Army. Manifestly, only a youth who 
is physically, mentally, and psychologi- 
cally fitted for the life can safely ride 
out the risks of such a career. Is he at 
least prepared to serve four years after 
his graduation, according to the oath 
he will take on his first day as a plebe? 
This is surely one of those personal 
decisions in which a priest, parent, 
principal or dean can play no more 
than a sideline role. Many of those who 
get into trouble as cadets or as a result 
of a mold of character received at West 
Point should never have gone there in 
the first place. And there are misfits 
each year. The present plebe class 
started with 915. In six months 173, 
or nearly 20%, had been dropped or 
had resigned. Some came with inade- 
quate academic abilities; some lacked 
the psychological make-up to survive 
the regime of discipline; some saw 
promptly that the life involved more 
than glamorous uniforms. The rest are 
going on with that unique training 
whose end product is a West Pointer. 
It is the continuing task of the priests 
at Holy Trinity parish of West Point 
to keep the religious training abreast 
of the military training. 

Are Catholic schools supplying their 
quota of apt candidates in this key 
area of our national life? Not more 
than a third, and probably less, of the 


-440 have had even a high-school edu- 


cation under Catholic auspices, Few. 
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have,been to Catholic colleges, One 
reason for this is the fact that Catholic 
schools are not distributed according 
to congressional districts, from which 
the appointments come in large part. 
But even so, it is the belief that Cath- 
olic high schools and colleges are not 
performing their function of supplying 
Catholic leaders in every significant 
walk of life. Monsignor Murdock is 
of the opinion that principals and pas- 
tors are quite commonly uninformed 
and misinformed on the nature of life 
at West Point from the viewpoint of 
religious practice and moral training. 
In consequence they do not call the 
attention of their young people to ap- 
pointments open in their region, and 
may positively discourage students or 
parents who approach them for advice. 

In the opinion of Monsignor Mur- 
dock those in charge of young men 
should: 1. appreciate the importance 
of maintaining and improving Cath- 
olic representation at West Point and 
in other service academies; 2. be in- 
formed on the religious conditions and 
safeguards at West Point; 3. be in- 
formed of the procedures and obstacles 
involved in getting the necessary ap- 
pointments; 4. encourage apt candi- 
dates who evince more than a transi- 
tory interest in the future that West 
Point offers. 


The June graduation is beautiful. 
Much of the drama of this occasion is 
in the marriages which keep the post 
chaplain and the Catholic pastor ex- 
tremely busy for a while. Last year 
there were 13 marriages at graduation. 
In some, the happy bride or groom 
was a recent convert. Five of the mar- 
riages were mixed marriages; but if 
history repeats itself, the non-Catholic 
parties may very likely have already 
become Catholics. 

The opportunities offered the Cath- 
olic graduates of the military academy 
for real apostolic work are perhaps 
greater than in some other careers. 
One thinks particularly at this time 
of the wide scope of his assignments 
—in the Orient, Europe, and other 
places where Catholic interests are at 
stake. By his personal example an ofh- 
cer carries a tremendous influence with 
weaker Catholics under his command. 
And if Army leadership in the recent 
war has shown too little awareness of 
the importance of religion and moral- 
ity, that fact should be an argument 
for more genuinely Catholic officers, 
not fewer. Far from granting that his 
mission at West Point is merely a rear- 
guard action, Monsignor Murdock 
says, “Send us only the highest type 
of Catholic lad and we will give the 
country Christian leadership.” 


# 


od atheist is one who prays when he can think of no other way out of his 


trouble. 


F.H. in the (Stillwater, Minn.) Prison Mirror (20 March ’47). 

















Spain for the Spaniards 


Interview with Franco 


By CONSTANTINE BROWN 
Condensed from a Madrid dispatch* 


ENERAL Franco denied, in my 
interview with him, Spanish Re- 
publican charges of concentra- 

tion camps in Spain, and invited me 
to go wherever I liked, without inter- 
ference of any kind, in an effort to 
find those camps and prove the falsity 
of the charges. 

“I know the people of your country 
are victims of violent propaganda 
against Spain and its government,” 
Franco declared. “It is paradoxical 
that we are smeared as collaboration- 
ists, pro-nazis, and fascists because we 
kept Spain out of war. 

“The prestige your government has 
attained with its industrial and scien- 
tific development, and with the victory 
of its arms in war, must command the 
respect of all peoples. For this reason 
it is tragic to see a country of such 
stature mistaken, and this is happen- 
ing in the attitude of the U.S. towards 
Spain. America has always champion- 
ed respect of the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of other nations. Yet it yields 
now to nations interested in fomenting 
violent disturbances in our country in 
an effort to transform us into another 
Poland or Yugoslavia.” 

General Franco received ‘me in his 
Prado residence, his official home ten 
miles beyond the limits of Madrid. 





“I never have nurtured ambitions of 
power or command,” he declared. 
“But since my youth I have been beset 
with difficult trials, discharging re- 
sponsibilities not commensurate with 
my age and rank, Now more than ever 
I am aware of my responsibilities, If 
I believed my country’s interests. de- 
manded that I relinquish my ‘com- 
mand, you may be sure I would do 
so without vacillation and with joy. 

“For eight years since the end of our 
war of liberation we have been work- 
ing incessantly to serve Spain. We do 
not govern for any group, but for all 
Spaniards. I dare affirm that Spain to- 
day is better off in more respects than 
any other European country. Although 
you may be skeptical, you can observe 
for yourself that the Spanish people 
enjoy many more liberties than the 
majority of the peoples of Central and 
Eastern Europe. The only limitations 
of liberty in Spain are those necessary 
to maintain order. We cannot forget 
that disorder does away with liberties. 

“The difficulties found in Spain to- 
day are not diferent from those en- 
dured by many peoples, It takes many 
years to recuperate from the destruc- 
tion of war. We have not been aided 


*North American Newspaper Alliance, 247 W. 43rd St., New York City, 18. Feb. 14, 1947, 
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ifrom the outside in our economic re- 
covery, but have had to depend upon 
our own means. Spain is not a rich 
country, It has been undeveloped dur- 
ing the past 50 years because of inter- 
nal political struggles. Moreover, the 
communists took away not only the 
gold belonging tothe state, but also 
the possessions of many individuals. 
Even so, we have complied with all 
international obligations as no other 
country in similar circumstances has 
done. 

“If any injustice can be attributed to 
our regime, it must be that resulting 
from the betterment and protection of 
the poor. For example, during the past 
year a special tax was levied upon the 
rich classes by means of coupons, 50% 
of which went to the poor.” 

Franco turned then to the charges 
that Spain aided Germany during the 
war. 

“In Niirnberg,” he said, “the very 
documents which served to condemn 
the German war leaders revealed strik- 
ingly the failure of the Axis countries 
to force Spain to join in the war. At 
other times, because of the presence of 
Italian and German volunteers in our 
ranks, we were accused of the crime 
of having received aid from those 
countries. Nevertheless, no one wishes 
to remember that in Madrid, under 
what was called the legal Government 
of the Republic, recognized by all 
countries, the Soviet ambassador was 
the head ruler; that Soviet general- 
staff officers controlled the Ministry of 
War and Interior and every other 
branch of government; and that Rus- 


sian tanks, airplanes, and units consti- 
tuted the nucleus of the Republican 
army. More than 100,000 communists 
of the International Brigade were the 
shock troops while, in Nationalist 
Spain, foreign volunteers represented 
a minority in our army. 

“Communist propaganda claims we 
sold the sovereignty of our country be- 
cause of German and Italian aid. Yet 
when the 2nd World War started, 
Spain declared. itself neutral at a 
time when Spanish collaboration was 
judged indispensable in Berlin and 
Rome. In those difficult days. when 
Germany’s victorious armies did not 
have an opponent on the continent, we 
resisted the pressure and played our 
cards carefully. 

“For the success of the American 


| forces in North Africa, Spanish neu- 


trality was indispensable, as has been 
publicly acknowledged by responsible 
men on the general staffs of the U.S. 
and Great Britain. 

“Spain is accused of having aided 
Germany with vital materials. This is 
not true. During the first part of the 
war through 1940, Spain did not have 
land or sea communications with Ger- 
many. After France collapsed, Eng- 
land’s navy continued to blockade 
Germany. Purchases in France were 
reduced to what could be transited 
across France, with reshipment at 
Hendaye. This was a drop in the 
ocean. An investigation of this fact 
would produce great surprises. 

“With nine German divisions on 
our border, we had to be careful. But 
you, the mightiest power on earth, con- 
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tinued selling to the Japanese in spite 
of the fact they were preparing a war 
against you. You shipped them essen- 
tial war materials, minerals and gaso- 
line, untit a short time before Pearl 
Harbor. Yet you defended and helped 
the cause of invaded China. No doubt 
it was a diplomatic move, with the pur- 
pose of gaining time, although 7,000 
miles separated you from Japan. A 
powerful German army was camped 
on our borders. Yet because Spain did 
the same thing that you did, it was 
branded as abject submission to the 
Germans, and conclusive evidence of 
pro-naziism and fascism. Is this not 
paradoxical ? 

“Traditionally, America has tried to 
avoid interference with the political 
life of other countries. Nevertheless 
you have made Spain your target. 
Spain has complied with its interna- 
tional obligations, offends no one and 
conspires against no one, Yet you in- 
terfere in the affairs of our country, in 
spite of the fact that we have not pro- 
voked any war nor broken any inter- 
national pacts. 

“You do not have, nor has anyone 
given you, the responsibility before the 
Spanish people to give them a govern- 
ment to your taste. You do have 
that responsibility toward the liberated 
countries. Look what you have done 
to Poland, Yugoslavia and the Balkan 
countries, where communist dictatorial 
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and terroristic governments have been 
established, to your sorrow. The explo- 
sions of just indignation have not been 
sufficient to retire the ambassadors 
from those nations. 

“If in certain aspects the political 
liberty of my country does not coincide 
with that of the American people, it 
does not permit the least comparison 
with the liberty that exists in Russia 
or in satellite states, 

“Much is said abroad about the in- 
numerable political prisoners in Spain. 
We can assure you they do not exist. 
You have heard mention of concentra- 
tion camps. Ask the Spanish Republi- 
cans in America and France to give 
you the locations of these camps. Then 
please go see them. You can go wher- 
ever you wish without any interfer- 
ence, accompanied by any countryman 
of yours who speaks the Spanish lan- 
guage. The number of so-called politi- 
cal prisoners in Spain is a drop in the 
bucket compared to the imprisoned 
and missing in practically every coun- 
try of Europe. Yet no one in your coun- 
try asks that diplomatic relations be 
severed with those responsible. 

“We will solve our problems our- 
selves in our own way. We do not in- 
terfere with the lives of other people, 
and feel kindly toward America, Let 
us not disturb a basic friendship be- 
cause of the intrigues of other nations 
and their blinded. followers.” 


SS” 


Fen million pounds of kosher meat, having a value of about $3 million, is 
to be shipped by the government of Eire for distribution in Europe among 


Jewish displaced persons. 


The Lamp (March °47). 










MONTH of May is traditional- 
ly the merriest of the year, for 
ay, more than any other month, is 
the season of life’s evident and omni- 
present triumphing. It is the time when 
throughout our northern temperate 
world the life forces which during the 
winter have been dormant, deep lodg- 
ed under the snow, and the many lives 
that have been exiled to warmer cli- 
mates, are all now tumultuously re- 
surgent. This is the season when king- 
fishers, calling their rattling cry of 
exultance, are flying again along the 
course of spring-swollen brooks; when 
skunk cabbage and bloodroots are 
again thrusting their wide leaves at 
the sun; when bluebirds are gather- 
ing the stuffs for their nests in the 
cavities of sun-warmed apple trees; 
when everywhere are “countless visible 
fugues around a central theme,” the 
central theme of life and growth and 
procreation and ascendancy over death, 
An observer in May does not need,a 
physiologist or a philosopher to tell 
him how incredibly strong is the 
strength of life, or how thickly dis- 
tributed throughout the earth. He 
needs only to look briefly out at this 
spectacle of May, this moil of flying 
birds and frisking mammals and creep- 
ing reptiles and darting fish and stir- 


<r henier chapter of a book* 


ring of bacteria in the dark mold of 
the leaves. 

It is not odd that May, representing 
as it does the many triumphs of life 
forces and the final fruition of many 
a long and complicated life develop- 
ment in which death has had to be 
defeated at every turn, should have 
been so popular a theme for celebra- 
tion in poetry. Nor is it surprising that 
poetry should so frequently have sin- 
gled out, as the creature best repre- 
senting the spirit of May, the small 
fragile-winged insect that bears the 
month’s name, the delicate creature 
called a May fly. For the May fly rep- 
resents magnificently the urge toward 
reproduction, maturing indeed to en- 
gage in that single activity; and repre- 
sents likewise the outwitting of death, 
since its ‘long preparation for adult- 
hood is beset constantly by hazard; 
and poetically represents, finally, the 
briefness of the flickering of even such 
triumphant life, for the May fly’s air 
dance under the sun is only for a tiny 
while and then it goes to death. 

The life of a May fly begins on some 
mild spring night when the female 
May fly, hovering for an instant in 
delicate poise, deposits a group of near- 
ly infinitesimal eggs upon the surface 
of some small stream that wanders 


*Lives Around Us. 1942. Creative Age Press, 11 E. 44th St., New York City. 221 pp. $2 
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through pastureland, some small rush- 
ringed millpond. They are not fas- 
tened together in a glutinous mass as 
are so many insect eggs, nor are they 
spherical. Were they massed, they 
would surely all sink at once to the 
same spot in the stream bed and be 
liable to total destruction in a single 
gulp of this or that underwater preda- 
tor. Were they spherical, even though 
not massed, the eggs would at least be 
likely to sink immediately. Eggs de- 
posited on the water by the female 
May fly in the warm spring dusk are 
oddly flattened tiny disks. Slightly 
heavier than the water, they must pres- 
ently sink; but not at once. They sink 
slowly, driftingly. They are dispersed, 
as they descend gradually through the 
water, over the widest possible area, 
an insurance that some few will come 
to rest in places of safety. 

The May-fly egg does not remain 
long as a little disk caught in the brook 
mud, Not long after it is deposited, 
the shell of the small capsule splits and 
the May-fly larva emerges. The little 
14-segment body of the larva is very 
soft, as soft as the mud into which 
it is born and as inconspicuously col- 
ored, Its head is equipped with two 
antennae, feathery-haired as a luna 
moth’s, and with a pair of strong, 
curved mandibles, The next three body 
segments bear three pairs of legs, the 
foremost of them strongly developed 
for simple digging; and the abdomen 
is equipped with a series of paired and 
leaf-like plates. The plates are, so to 
speak, its lungs. They contain the 
branching tracheal tubes which enable 
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it to obtain needed air from the water. 
The May-fly larva has no air-breathing 
spiracles such as are the customary 
equipment of insects. The presence in 
the water of innumerable enemies 
would forbid so noticeable a creature 
from making ascents to the water sur- 
face for breathing. With its simple ap- 
paratus for obtaining oxygen through 
the thin walls of its abdominal tracheal 
tubes, it is under no compulsion ever 
to leave the protective bottom mud. 
Not once, in fact (in most species) 
does it ever do so. 

It digs, with its mandibles and pow- 
erful forelegs, a little burrow into the 
ooze. Because its head must protrude 
a little that it may feed, and because it 
is incapable of turning around in the 
narrow burrow, the larva constructs a 
semicircular tunnel, When it has dug 
down a little way it turns its course 
upward again and continues tunneling 
until its head lies exposed just above 
the mud. In this curved position, near- 
ly invisible, it becomes motionless, It 
lies still, blending with the ooze, and 
begins the steady rhythmic swallowing 
of mud from which, like an earth- 
worm, it is able to extract nourishing 
organic matter. 

Presently, like the caterpillars that 
are the larvae of other kinds of insects, 
the May-fly larva begins its series of 
moltings. They are infinitely more 
numerous, however, than caterpillar 
molts, and they require a far longer 
period of time. The summer-hatched 
larva of a swallowtail butterfly or of 
a promethea moth has finished its skin 
sheddings and become a pupa by the 
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fall; but the larval May fly may take 
as long as three years to become ready 
for that stage in its odd life history 
which is the final one before adult- 
hood, 

The May-fly pupa much resembles 
the larva, save that in its last stages 
it shows dim evidences of what are 
later to be the adult insect’s wings. 
Between pupa and larva there is none 
of the sharp. difference which such 
transitions usually accomplish among 
most insects, There is only a slow 
blending of the one form into the 
other, a series of gradual alterations 
taking so long a time and so many 
molts (as many as 20) that there is no 
sharply defined metamorphosis. which 
can be singled out as the one boun- 
dary line between larval form and 
pupal, 

Eventually, in perhaps the second or 
third spring after the egg was depos- 
ited, the pupa is ready for transition 
into a flying insect. It creeps slowly up 
from the mud of the stream bottom 
and ascends a little twig or stem. The 
air dries its thin coat and makes it 
brittle; and presently, as the coat splits, 
there comes out from the fissured shell 
a pale green insect with shimmering 
wings and the thin, threadlike posteri- 
or filaments that are characteristic of 
a May fly’s adulthood. The insect 
perches for a little while, drying, and 
presently takes a little fluttering flight. 

But even now, with the emergence 
of the winged insect, the long intricate 
life process of the May fly is not done, 
Although it is now a perfect insect, it 


is only what is called a pseudo imago; 
its appearance of final maturity is only 
an appearance, When it has dried its 
wings, therefore, and fluttered for a 
little while, it perches once more on 


a twig or stem or tree trunk, and final-__ 


ly its skin bursts and it assumes new 
habit. The last change has not been a 
great one, but it has been a change; 
the wings are transparently gauzy now, 
intricately nervured in little crisscross- 
ings, and the green coloring of the 
pseudo imago is gone. 

It has taken two or three years, the 
whole life span of many a small bird 
or mammal, to prepare the May fly 
for its adulthood. But now the adult- 
hood so slowly and difficultly achieved 
is measured not in weeks or even days, 
but in swift hours, At dusk, generally, 
the May fly comes forth in its maturity; 
it rises in dancing flight, in the deep- 
ening spring darkness, with clouds of 
its companions; in the air it performs 
its copulation, and the eggs for new 
May-fly generations are made fertile 
and ready for deposit on the surface 
of pond or stream. But the dancing 
flight, and the May fly’s life, are ended 
before the dawn comes. Mouthless, the 
May fly can take no food. It has no 
way to sustain its strength. The whole 
of the unreplenishable power in its 
delicate-winged small body is poured 
into the one brief flight in the spring 
dusk, the one brief mating. The breed- 
ing flight done, the little insect, whose 
maturity has been so long and elabo- 
rately prepared, flutters spent to the 
ground and dies. 
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Grace and mercy pursued him 


-Asout (scar Witve - 


By LIAM BROPHY 
Condensed from the Irish Monthly* 


© ONE can hope to solve the 
enigma of Oscar Wilde’s life 
who has not troubled to find the depths 
of earnestness in him, just as no one 
can hope to understand his paradoxes 
who does not see that he was standing 
truths on their heads for the same rea- 
son that he wore exotic vests, the bet- 
ter to attract attention. Though most 
critics dismiss his crimes as perversity 
or just another form of posing, he him- 
self said, “My moral obliquity was 
largely due to the fact that my father 
would never allow me to become a 
Catholic.” 

Wilde passed through Trinity col- 
lege, Dublin, to Oxford. There he ma- 
triculated at Magdalen college, where 
he made the acquaintance of the future 
Rt. Rev. Sir David Hunter Blair, Bt., 
O.S.B., Abbot of Dunfermline, who 
has given us an insight into Wilde’s 
character in Victorian Days, which 
shows a brilliant youth, with large 
features lighted up with an intelligent 
smile, “altogether an attractive per- 
sonality, enhanced by his extraordinary 
conversational abilities.” What the ab- 
bot most vividly remembered about 
the poet was his capacity for hard work 
and his genuine appreciation of the 
classics, 

Sir David was converted to the Cath- 


olic Church in 1875 while on a holiday 
in Leipzig. His Oxford friends adopt- 
ed an attitude of gentlemanly British 
indifference to his conversion, but 
Wilde was deeply interested, asked 
many questions, and showed what his 
friend had not known before, “how 
genuine was his own sympathy with 
Catholicism.” He then revealed the 
fact that he had often attended Cath- 
olic services while a student in Dublin, 
and that he had made friends among 
the Jesuits there. Fr. Matthew Russell, 
S.J., the first editor of the Irish Month- 
ly, was of the opinion that Wilde re- 
ceived infant Baptism. Wilde’s father 
was very irate at his son’s Romish ten- 
dencies. “I am sure,” said the scholar- 
poet, “that if I had become a Catholic 
at that time he would have cast me off 
altogether, and that he would do the 
same today. That is why he rejoiced at 
my winning a scholarship at Oxford, 
where I should not be exposed to these 
pernicious influences. And now my 
best friend turns out to be a papist. 
Lucky you, my dear Dunsky, to be, 
as you are, independent of your father, 
My case is very different.” Wilde ac- 
companied the young convert noble- 
man to various Catholic gatherings 
and functions. “I never had any doubt 
where his interests and sympathy lay,” 
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the abbot commented on this period. 

Wilde made no effort to conceal his 
Catholic proclivities while at Oxford; 
objects of Catholic piety began to find 
place among the curious obdjets d’art 
in his rooms. The abbot records one 
curious interview between himself, 
Wilde, and a certain German Jesuit 
to whom he introduced the already 
celebrated poet. Sir David was san- 
guine that Wilde would soon become 
a Catholic and said so to the Jesuit. 
The priest was less hopeful but very 
penetrating. “Beneath his superficial 
veneer of vanity and foolish talk,” he 
said, “there is, I am convinced, some- 
thing deeper and more sincere, includ- 
ing a genuine attraction towards Cath- 
olic belief and practice. But the time 
has not come. The finger of God has 
not yet touched him. There will come 
some day, I am convinced, a crisis in 
his life when he will turn to the Bark 
of Peter as his only refuge. Till then 
we can only pray. And you, his friend, 
for whom he has a true affection, can 
help him in that way and in many 
others.” 

As long as they remained at Oxford, 
Sir David never lost hope of Wilde’s 
conversion, but the time was not yet. 
To accelerate that wished-for consum- 
mation the young nobleman planned 
a trip to Rome with the poet during 
Eastertide of 1876. Oscar’s traveling 
expenses were paid with his friend’s 
winnings at Monte Carlo, for the poet 
was then living, even as he died, 
“above his means.” His classical learn- 
ing and Catholic sympathies helped 
Wilde to feel at home in the Eternal 
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City. The two pilgrims secured an 
audience. with the Supreme Pontiff, 
Pius IX, who laid his hands on Wilde’s 
head and expressed the hope that he 
would soon follow his friend into the 
Church. Oscar recorded his impres- 
sions of the audience in a poem which 
appears in his collected works as Rome 
Unvisited. The concluding stanza has 


a strain of prophecy. 


“For lo, what changes time can bring. 
The cycle of revolving years 
May free my heart from all its fears, 
And teach my lips a song to sing.” 


Time did bring many changes in 
Wilde’s life, and the cycle of revolv- 
ing years found him in Rome a second 
time in 1900, the year of his conver- 
sion and death. 

After his first sojourn in Rome 
Wilde passed on to Greecs and the 
Ionian islands with Professor Mahaffy, 
and in the course of time his passion 
for Hellenic beauty put Catholicism 
out of his mind. He passed out of Dom 
Hunter Blair’s life when the latter 
joined the Benedictine Order in 1878, 
but he did not pass out of his friend’s 
memory, for the wayward poet had 
prayers offered up for his conversion 
day and night from the holy silence of 
Benedictine-cloisters, while he himself 
strutted and posed in the glare of the 
world’s footlights, unaware that grace 
and mercy were pursuing him. 

We are not concerned here with 
Wilde’s life after he left Oxford to 
dazzle the social and literary life of 
London. He made himself conspicu- 
ous enough to be caricatured in Punch 
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and Patience. Patience had been a great 
success in England, where the public 
recognized the witty references to 
Wilde and the aesthetic movement. It 
did not succeed so well in America, 
where the point of the cracks and cari- 
catures was lost on audiences who had 
no knowledge of the originals. Accord- 
ingly, Wilde was sent over in 1882, 
wearing a velvet beret, lace-trimmed 
shirts, puce knickerbockers with buck- 
les, and black silk stockings, and ex- 
pressed his disapproval of Niagara 
Falls. “I was disappointed with Ni- 
agara,” he said. “Every American 
bride is taken there, and the sight of 
the stupendous waterfall must be one 
of the earliest if not the keenest disap- 
pointments in American married life.” 
He visited the U.S. a second time in 
the following year to supervise the 
production of his Vera. America was 
amused, but it was not converted to 
aestheticism. Till 1889, when disaster 
overtook him, Wilde held the stage as 
a dramatist, story-writer, and poseur. 
But, above all, he held it as a conver- 
sationalist. He bartered his genius for 
a pottage of publicity. He chose a brief 
space before the garish footlights in- 
stead of an enduring niche in West- 
minster. There was much of his native 
Irish superficiality and brilliance in 
that. But there was another Irish trait 
in Wilde, a negative one, which is sel- 
dom commented on. He had the al- 
most morbid sensitivity of an Irishman 
to be laughed at in the things he held 
sacred. He could take the hard-hitting 
banter of Punch and Patience with 
good humor, but in his inmost heart 


he kept.a recess too deep for prying 
and prurient eyes to see. He hi 

once wrote that “it is in ultimates that 
we see God,” and, “How else save 
through a broken heart can the Lord 
God enter in?” The German Jesuit 
had foretold well when he said that 
the finger of God would not touch 
Wilde till a great crisis occurred in 
his life. 

That crisis came in 1895 when 
Wilde was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labor. His crime, 
says Ransome, was to have indulged 
in a vice that, “openly alluded to in 
the days and verses of Catullus, is gen- 
erally abhorred and hidden in our 
own, the vice needs none but a patho- 
logical explanation; it was a disease, 
a malady of the brain.” The British 
public enjoys a high reputation for 
hypocrisy and hatred for sanctity and 
song, mysticism and music, and what- 
ever does not accord with its bourgeois 
standards, It was overjoyed to have an 
open and legalized chance to turn its 
righteous wrath on Wilde and the 
whole artistic movement for which he 
stood. But the main point of interest 
in Wilde’s disgrace and imprisonment 
is the change it wrought in his life. 

Wilde’s impressions in prison are 
recorded in the famous De Profundis, 
written in the form of letters while he 
was in jail, and in The Ballad of Read- 
ing Gaol, written after his release. De 
Profundis is the best of Wilde’s com- 
positions, though not the most. popular, 
since the world is seldom in a mood 
for intimate dialogues between a suf- 
fering soul and its Maker. The De Pro- 
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ifundis is a confession to God meant to 
be overheard by men, but so was St. 
Augustine’s masterpiece. It is unortho- 
dox, saturated with the rationalism of 
the ex-cleric, Renan, but its general 
tone, its average temperature, is as 
Catholic as Shakespeare’s plays, and 
reputable critics venture to call it “a 
Catholic prose-poem.” Because it is 
written in beautiful language, some 
sneer at its “insincerity.” But they are 
the same persons who accuse the litur- 
gy of being theatrical and Gothic art 
of being too grandiose, The De Pro- 
fundis is a work of art, but it is also 
a confession. Wilde left no doubt about 
that. He said that society’s sending 
him to prison ranked with his father’s 
sending him to Oxford as a turning 
point in his life. That remark probably 
went deeper than he guessed. His 
going to Oxford was a turning from 
God; his being sent to prison was to 
prove a turning to God whom he 
learned to know and love through the 
close study of the Greek Testament in 
the twilight of his cell and the deeper 
twilight of his heart. Some have been 
scandalized at his most untheological 
comments on Christ, as when he di- 
lated on Him as the supreme type of 
the poet, but the same theme will be 
found by those who trouble to search 
in St. Augustine’s De Musica, and it 
may not be without significance to 
recall that the future Bishop of Hippo 
was once wont to pray, “Lord, make 
me chaste—but not just yet.” The 
darkness of his disgrace Wilde recog- 
nized as the shade of God’s hand. 
Wilde had sought beauty in strange 


and perverse ways. Not till he recog- 
nized that beauty and truth are one 
did his searching cease. 

Wilde was released from prison May 
19, 1897, and crossed over to France 
to settle down in the little village of 
Berneval, Here he began to attend 
Mass. To those who asked him wheth- 
er he would take up his former mode 
of living he replied, “My life is like a 
work of art; an artist never begins the 
same thing twice.” He wrote to M. 
Gide to send him a life of St. Francis 
of Assisi, frequented the chapel of 
Notre Dame de Liesse and had Masses 
celebrated for himself by the curé. 


- The Ballad of Reading Gaol was the — 


only piece of literature he produced 
after leaving prison, though he revised 
some of his plays and helped in the 
French translations of them. His liter- 
ary work was done. 

Those who were with him in the last 
days of his life say that Wilde became 
very childlike, a vast change from his 
studied artificialities and poses of the 
past, while he lost none of his intel- 
lectual powers. He went to Rome in 
the spring of 1900, and was blessed by 
the Pope seven times. When he re- 


turned to Paris in May he wandered © 


about as one dazed and lost. He began 
to complain of headaches, which be- 
came so acute in October that he was 
put under medicai care, The doctors 
diagnosed meningitis. 

One day, 22 years after he had en- 
tered the Benedictine Order, the Ab- 
bot Hunter Blair received from a non- 
Catholic friend, who had also been a 
friend of Wilde, the news of the poet's 
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death in Paris on Nov. 30, 1900. This 
friend was anxious to find some con- 
firmation of the rumor that Wilde had 
died a Catholic. The abbot immedi- 
ately wrote to Father Osmond Cooke, 
superior of the English Passionists in 
Paris, and received from him the con- 
soling news that one of his community, 
Father Cuthbert Dunne, had received 
Wilde into the Church at his own ur- 
gent request, and that he had adminis- 
tered Extreme Unction to him while 
he was still fully conscious. 

Oscar Wilde was buried on Dec. 3, 
1900, in the cemetery of Bagneux. Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Father 
Klug in Die Tiefe der Seele, he had 
a rosary placed about his neck and a 
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picture of his beloved Francis of As- 
sisi on his breast. On July 20, 1909, his 
remains were taken up and moved to 
Pére Lachaise. ie 

During his last weeks in Paris, when 
Wilde was nearer death than he sur- 
mised, Robert Ross and he were dis- 
cussing epitaphs in a lighthearted way. 
Wilde made a remark that shows 
to what childlike simplicity he had 
come, “When the last trumpet sounds 
and we are couched in our porphyry 
tombs, I shall turn and whisper to 
you, ‘Robbie, Robbie, let’s pretend we 
do not hear it.’” That is not far re- 
moved from the blessed simplicity 
which is said to be common to the 
saint, the poet, and the child, 


Sus” 


How the Bishop Escaped 


ns is how Bishop Hoowaarts* 
escaped from the Chinese commu- 
nists. The missionary prisoners were 
kept under strict guard. Two of the 
Fathers first succeeded in making a 
break for liberty, but not for long; they 
were quickly apprehended. 

Late in September the prisoners be- 
gan a novena in honor of St. Thérése, 
patroness of all missionaries. They 
prayed for safe deliverance for them- 
selves, if possible, but most of all for 
the aging bishop. On the last day of 
the novena, the feast of St. Thérése, 
Oct. 3, friendly communists made their 
way into the Reds’ camp and rescued 
the bishop. 

They evaded the guards and hurried 
“See Carnoxic Drcest, Jan., "47, p. 71. 


away. But before the bishop could 
travel far his escape was discovered. A 
thorough search got under way at 
once. Every strawstack for miles was 
tipped over and examined. 

Only one pile of sorghum stalks in 
the whole district escaped being over- 
turned. The reason was twofold: the 
farmyard was being used as temporary 
quarters by a troop of communists; the 
owner was widely known as head man 
of the communists’ agricultural group. 

Nobody suspected that the farmer, a 
pagan and a communist, would ever 
shelter an escaped Catholic bishop. 
Where did he hide the prelate? 

You’ve guessed it. Bishop Hoo- 
waarts rested calmly tilt under 
the stack of sorghum stalks. 


Wf Vitus Chang, $.V.D., in the Christian Family and Our Missions (Feb. °47), 
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By URBAN NAGLE, OP. 





EVEN hundred years ago 
|} the world looked very 

fferent from what it looks 
now. The feudal castle has been re- 
placed by the skyscraper, the trouba- 
dour by the newspaper, the jongleur 
by the moving pictures. 

But if you scratched the surface, 
you'd find few periods in time with 
more striking similarities, The world 
was divided between conservatives and 
liberals. The conservatives were sym- 
bolized by the baronial castle and the 
monasteries; the liberals by the rising 
universities and rapidly growing cities. 
Old doctrines believed to be new were 
filtering in from the East through Afri- 
ca and Spain. And men were mightily 
confused. 

Even before Francis of Assisi had 
renounced the liberalism of the cities 
to sweep flamelike those who were 
conscious of their sins back to penance 
and love, Dominic Guzman, the son 
of a Castilian feudal lord, came out of 
his monastery of Canons Regular to 
walk through a restless world and 
bring to the people truth. Dominic 
sent his early followers into the uni- 
versities that they might learn the jar- 
gon and untwist the strange theories 
coming out of the East which were 
bewildering the minds of men. In 
southern France, Dominic argued all 
the night with an innkeeper, and as 




















the pale dawn made the guttering can- 
dles useless, the Albigensian host put 
away with them his quaint eastern be- 
liefs. 

The Order of Preachers, the title 
given them by Pope Innocent III, was 
in itself a novelty, because the office 
of preaching had been reserved to 
bishops. Their wish to be mendicants, 
without even corporate property at the 
beginning, met with attack from hier- 
archy and university. They strove to 
establish chairs in such strongholds of 
liberalism as the University of Paris. 

Accepting the choral office and the 
solemn vow of the monk, they went 
among the people preaching and hear- 
ing confessions, They were the light- 
armed mobile units of specialists of 
the Church as the secular clergy were 
the infantry. The ideal of the Order 
was expressed in the words contempla- 
ta aliis tradere, “to give others the fruit 
of contemplation,” an epitome of the 
contemplative-active life. The objective 
was,. of course, zruth, for it is truth 
which shall set men free. 

The quest for truth, by which con- 
servatism as well as liberalism could 
be attacked, has shaped the Order, 
which has never been “reformed” or 
changed. It makes its members ultra- 
conservative in fundamentals, since 
there is no arguing with Revelation, 


for God lifts the veil when and where 
30 
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He chooses, and by the same token it 
gives them wide latitude in matters 
which are not de fide. This is pointedly 
exemplified in the diversity of the Or- 
der’s 16 canonized saints and its hun- 
dreds of Blesseds. 

Albert the Great (scientist) was an 
analyst; his pupil, Thomas Aquinas 
was a synthesist. Incidentally, the poet 
whose verses are recited aloud most 
frequently in this country is the An- 
gelic Doctor, whose O Salusaris and 
Tantum Ergo are sung 2 million times 
a year by groups in the U.S. Catherine 
of Siena, the untutored, was a flame 
who baffled kings; while Martin of 
Porres, the mulatto, unworthy of no- 
tice in the hierarchy of personages in 
Lima, went down to the lepers and the 
dumb animals, only to die as his breth- 
ren recited in the Creed “and he be- 
came man.” 

So varied were the talents of the 
Blackfriars (as they were called in 
England) in the uniygrsality of preach- 
ing truth, with Fra Angelico, James 
of Ulm, and the rest, that one of the 
brethren felt compelled to write a trea- 
tise against those who saw in the Order 
a safe haven for the artistic and fickle. 





Nearly 1,000 Fathers and Broth 
represent the Order in the U. Ss. 
preaching devotion to God and His 
holy Name and His.Mother’s Rosacy, 
for these are two of their traditional 
devotions. Divided into)three prov- 
inces, the Dominicans conduct paro- 
chial missions and retreats, and main- 
tain a few high schools, one college, 
and a number of parishes. Others are 
lecturing, writing, teaching in univer-. 
sities, doing radio preaching, and lay- 
ing the foundation of a Catholic thea- 
ter. 

The Second Order is composed of 
cloistered nuns who pray for the la- 
borers. The Third Order is. well 
known in this country, both through 
the Sisters, whose colleges and schools 
dot the land, whose hospitals and so-. 
cial agencies bring help to thousands, 
and through the Third Order of Lay 
People, which is __ conscientiously 
spreading the doctrines of its founder, 

The modern world is much like 
Dominic’s world, divided into the 
same two camps. The “dogs of the 
Lord” (domimi canes) are convinced 
that what America needs now is truth, 
and that truth will keep it free. 


By 


Te branding of cattle was not, as many think, invented by American cowboys. 
Egyptians branded cattle as far back as 2000 8.c. Horses and cows were un- 
known to the New World until they were brought over by the conqueror of 
Mexico, Hernando Cortez. He also brought the first branding irons. Like many « 
another since then, Cortez’ brand had a religious motif. It consisted of three . 


"crosses, symbolizing the Holy Trinity. 


Donald Wayne in Pageant (March *47). 

















manly word nowadays, but never- 

theless it applies to the life of John 
Cardinal Glennon. He loved mankind 
and was loved by it. Had he chosen 
finance, he would have achieved finan- 
cial distinction. If his bent had turned 
to politics, he would have become a 
statesman among lesser statesmen. 
Had he embraced the arts, his artistic 
gifts would have elevated him to the 
honors of the great. Even as an indus- 
trialist, his genius for organization 
would have carried him to the admin- 
istration of colossal combinations, But 
he was called to religion, and there 
flowered the complexus of his gifts. 
Strong, gifted, and tireless, he was lov- 
able. 

John Joseph Glennon was born in 
Kinnegad in the county of West 
Meath, Ireland, in 1862. In his teens he 
showed oratorical ability which mark- 
ed him as destined for a great future 
in the art of preaching. He finished 
his theological training before he was 
21. 

This was at a time when there were 
not enough priests in the U. S. to meet 
the spiritual needs of an increasing 
Catholic population. Highly recom- 
mended by the Bishop of Mullingar, 
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By THOMAS B. MORGAN 
Condensed chapter of a book* 


in whose diocese he was born, and 
crowned with the prowess of his 
preaching and scholarship, he was in- 
vited by Bishop Hogan of Kansas City 
to risk his talents in the still untamed 
but developing regions of the Middle 
West. He accepted and as a stalwart 
youth in clerical garb set off to meet 
the call. Octogenarians who remember 
him say that he was always “a fine 
hulk of a man.” Bishop Hogan ap- 
pointed him his secretary. 

Although he had completed his 
studies, he had not yet been ordained 
because of his youth. A special dispen- 
sation was granted him by Pope Leo 
XIII, and he received Holy Orders at 
22. His brilliance as a scholar had so 
impressed the bishop that he sent him 
to Europe for further study. On his 
return he was assigned a parish. He 
distinguished himself so well that in 
1896, at the age of 34, he was called 
to be the coadjutor bishop of Kansas 
City. 

Glennon’s gifts were commanding. 
Long and detailed reports were made 
about him to the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation in Rome. The more that 
was learned of him, the greater his 
fame became. Accordingly, and with 
not a little surprise to himself as well 


“Speaking of Cardinals. 1946. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York City, 19. 
264 pp. $3. 
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as to many in Kansas City, he was pro- 
moted to be coadjutor to the arch- 
bishop of St. Louis with right of suc- 
cession, a circumstance so rare that it 
confirms more than anything else to 
what an extent his ability had im- 
pressed the Pope. It meant that the 
Pontiff had decided to entrust the fu- 
ture of the growing archdiocese to his 
skillful talents and youthful drive. 
This was in April, 1903. 

His arrival in St. Louis was awaited 
with a certain anxiety because of his 
youth. But once he had officiated at 
Mass in the old cathedral along the 
Mississippi, the oldest church in those 
days, he won St. Louis to him. 

In October of that same year Arch- 
bishop Kain, the incumbent, died. At 
the age of 41, Glennon succeeded to 
the See, the youngest resident arch- 
bishop ever appointed in the U.S. 

From the beginning of his episcopal 
career he made a practice of preaching 
at least one sermon every month. 
He delivered numerous addresses in 
schools, at confirmations and other 
convocations. At first, strong Irish 
flourishes of the vowels and consonants 
enchanted his hearers. Then those, 
through contact with the Middle West, 
tapered to a more liquid discourse of 
cosmopolitan ease. His timbre was vi- 
brant. His tones were rich. He modu- 
lated them to high and low, strong 
and sweet, depending on the drama or 
humor of the occasion. He was in great 
demand to deliver addresses all over 
the country at important Catholic 
gatherings, jubilees, consecrations, and 
congresses. Within a few years he was 


recognized as the most eloquent Cath- 
olic orator in the U.S. 

His oratory did not derive alone 
from his presence or from his pleasing 
voice. He made it a duty to be master 
of his subject. He took great care to 
phrase his expressions so that they 
would carry the vividness and depth 
of his own mind. His prose was epi- 
grammatic. He could coin phrases. 
Many of those have remained to this 
day and have become bywords in our 
own folklore. It was he who said of 
prohibition, “It is better to take the 
man away from the drink than the 
drink away from the man.” 

Many of his vast flock used to won- 
der why he did not take up some kind 
of recreation. Golf was suggested to 
him. He went out to the golf course 
and after three or four attempts found 
that his usual calm complacency was 
more than ordinarily flustered. More 
perplexed than recreated, he was dis- 
appointed with both golf and his own 
efforts. He gave it up. 

“Yes,” he said speaking to a friend 
about his personal lack of athletic 
prowess, “I once tried golf and so dis- 
figured the scenery that I have never 
played again, in fear of public indigna- 
tion.” 

Athletics received his qualified ap- 
proval. He endorsed sport as a body- 
builder and encouraged games and 
physical exercises. “Athletics have a 
proper place for the physical develop- 
ment of the boy, and not for a few 
that parade on the ball field,” he once 
said in a sermon. Nevertheless, he was 
quite enthusiastic during the baseball 
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and football seasons, Whether he was 
captured by a peculiar personal fancy, 
or subconsciously influenced by the 
popular swing of the day, remained an 
archiepiscopal secret; but he did choose 
his favorite team, even though he 
usually kept his choice pretty close to 
the archiepiscopal residence. He lis- 
tened over the radio to the St. Louis 
games and quite demonstrably was a 
rooter for the Cardinals. Often he was 
momentarily disappointed when they 
came out on the wrong end. One open- 
ing day he threw out the first ball for 
the Cardinals. 

The establishment of the Catholic 
Church in St. Louis dates from the 
beginnings of a French colony in 1764. 
A log church was built and the little 
colony placed under the patronage of 
St. Louis, the king. The community 
grew. The Louisiana Purchase brought 
it into the U.S. In 1826 it was large 
enough to form a diocese. In 1831 a 
cathedral was built along the banks of 
the river at what is now Third and 
Walnut streets. By the turn of the cen- 
tury St. Louis had grown to a great 
metropolis, and the small, albeit his- 
toric, cathedral was neither spacious 
enough to administer to the great 
throngs nor elaborate enough to do 
honor to the great city that St. Louis 
had become. 

The cry for a new cathedral had 
arisen. Finally, in his fourth year as 
archbishop, the financial prospects of 
the archdiocese encouraged Glennon 
to project the construction of a new 
cathedral. He met with an immediate 
and enthusiastic response, Word went 


out to build the edifice. People were 
ready to contribute, Glennon chose as 
his architect a native of St. Louis, 
George D. Barnett, though there were 
contestants for the eagerly coveted job 
from all over the U.S. and from some 
foreign countries as well. In giving out 
the simple formula of his specifica- 
tions, Glennon announced that it was 
to be an undertaking which would do 
honor to the Church and the archdio- 
cese. 

“We want a million-dollar struc- 
ture,” he said, “that shall not be classic, 
Gothic, nor Renaissance. We hope to 
have a very large and beautiful struc- 
ture. Its seating capacity is estimated 
between 4,000 and 5,000. We do not 
expect to go into debt. It is a bad thing 
to have a mortgage between you and 
the Almighty.” 

The cornerstone was laid on Oct. 
18, 1908. Construction went on with 
regulated schedule. Glennon was often 
seen around the scaffolding in clerical 
garb and silk hat. At that time he al- 
ways wore a silk hat. Though anxious 
that the cathedral should meet the ex- 
travagant expectations of the most 
hopeful parishioner, he was insistent 
on one thing: funds for the cathedral 
must be gathered as the construction 
proceeded. The official date of com- 
pletion was Oct. 18, 1914, six years 
after the cornerstone had been laid. 
Glennon, both in his countenance and 
in his manner, displayed a soul full of 
satisfaction. When the cathedral was 
opened, everything had been paid for. 

“We opened without debt,” reported 
Glennon in joyful mood in a sermon. 
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“We have funds for every contract 
thus far signed. Today we see a cathe- 
dral finished as a building, though 
much still is left to be done.” 

Some were critical that the arch- 
bishop had chosen a Byzantine motive 
in the architectural line of the edifice. 
It was too foreign for St. Louis, they 
asserted. He explained his reasons in 
the same sermon. 

“The Gothic spire,” he said, “like 
the prayer offered, goes upward to the 
skies; the Byzantine, like unto a prayer 
answered, brings the dome of heaven 
down to earth, One is a prayer asked, 
the other a prayer answered. The 
Gothic tells of northern forests where 
stately pines go upward unchallenged 
until pine is joined to pine near the 
summit, and as you look through the 
vista as in a Gothic church, the vertical 
pine tree multiplies itself in every pil- 
lar, while up in the roof the branches 
unite as sure protection against the in- 
clement sky. The Byzantine, on the 
other hand, takes its first line from the 
desert where the Baptist preached and 
the Saviour prayed, and brings to it 
no other covering save the sky above, 
under which the Saviour’s life was 
lived and beneath which He agonized 
and died.” 

But while the cathedral was opened 
in 1914, the interior had only begun 
to show the richness that had been in- 
tended. When one visits the cathedral 
today, it is not an exaggeration to say 
that its lavish color and form take the 
breath away. Gold mosaics in profu- 
sion enrich its ceilings and arches. 
Stained-glass windows abundant in 


color and generous in melodious har- 
mony give a glowing aura to its reli- 
gious setting. Pillars of rare marbles, 
red Verona, yellow Sienna, pink Fiori 
di Pesco, antique green, purple of Bres- 
cia, and the golden-black of Oporto, 
intersperse the flowing scene. 

The work of embellishment is still 
going on. And while Archbishop Glen- 
non had set out to construct an edifice 
which would cost $1 million, today its 
precious adornments have increased its 
present value to $8 million, Every cent 
of debt was paid when each of the 
multitude of artists had finished his 
work, Few cathedrals either in the Old 
World or the New can boast the riches 
of this Byzantine structure. The one 
cathedral it resembles most of all is 
St. Mark’s in Venice. It is no idle fancy 
to conclude that Glennon had St. 
Mark’s in mind when he chose the 
Byzantine style and adorned it in the 
manner of St. Mark’s on the Venetian 
lagoons. Its arches, pillars, domes, 
towers, and mosaics bring to the New 
World what was unquestionably the 
best example of Byzantine art in the 
Old. To Glennon can be attributed the 
merit of it all. 

And while the cathedral remains as 
mute testimony to an archbishop’s var- 
ied and abundant talents, it was not 
all. He did not neglect the construc- 
tion of parish churches and schools, of 
colleges, hospitals and other institu- 
tions of mercy and charity. He built 
47 new churches. The ordinary life of 
a bishop is considered fulfilled if he 
consecrates four or five new churches, 
It was often observed, in and out of 
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Rome, that Glennon in his long and 
fruitful career had done the work of 
ten bishops. 

His building genius was carried into 
educational institutions as well. Ken- 
rick seminary, St. Louis university, St. 
Louis Preparatory school, Fontbonne 
college, Webster college, and Maryville 
college were the product of his organ- 
izing skill. When all his works of con- 
struction and organization were count- 
ed up, they reached a grand total of 
$30 million, an impressive figure for 
any man, whether churchman or phi- 
lanthropist, to leave to posterity. Before 
he died, a project was already on his 
desk for the construction of six new 
Catholic high schools to cost over $2 
million. 

He was gifted with an unusual sense 
of foreseeing the developments of un- 
charted areas. He adroitly divined the 
course of growth in St. Louis. First he 
built a church and then the popula- 
tion clustered itself about it. Msgr. 
Francis O’Connor, the pastor of the 
Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, was 
a priest in the St. Louis archdiocese 
before Glennon was transferred from 
Kansas City. They were about the 
same age. O'Connor was an assistant 
pastor in the cathedral. They became 
intimate friends. In 1927 the arch- 
bishop invited O’Connor to see him. 

“Father,” said Glennon when they 
met, “I am going to give you a parish 
which does not yet exist.” 

He took a map of St. Louis and its 
environs and showed the priest the 
boundaries of the new parish. It was 
then beyond the city limits. There 
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were no streets, and only scattered 
houses were to be found. O’Connor 
took up his new assignment. In the 
whole district he could gather but four 
Catholic families. Glennon advanced 
him $8,000 from archdiocesan build- 
ing funds, with the instruction that he 
should first start a school. He found 
a retired teacher, and organized a 
school for the children of the four 
families. It was after that, and long 
after, that they should think of build- 
ing a church. 

But they built the church, one of the 
most beautiful parish churches in St. 
Louis. Today that church stands in 
the midst of a wealthy residential sec- 
tion. The rolls of the parish include 
600 Catholic families, while a new 
school gives instruction to the children. 
Monsignor O’Connor still rules the 
parish with the same laborious tenacity 
which brought it into being. At 85, 
erect, wiry, enthusiastic, he displays an 
energy hardly found in men decades 
his junior. His speech is firm, his ser- 
mons a mark of clarity. 

As a token of the love which the 
vast flock bore the archbishop, they 
began naming their sons after him, as 
if to make Glennon both of the fam- 
ily and of the faith. The practice start- 
ed some 35 years ago and showed how 
his personality had already permeated 
the hearts of his spiritual wards. On 
New Year’s day, 1938, he invited all 
these Glennon namesakes to a party at 
his house. Eighty of them, ranging in 
age from mere infants in arms toa man 
of 29, came in as the first response. It 
might have been a problem to many to 
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entertain the varying ages, but the 
archbishop had had plenty of experi- 
ence with humankind, old and young. 

The party could not be crashed. 
Even though parents came with the 
younger children, they were not asked 
in. Tots were cared for by the arch- 
bishop himself or by his housekeeper, 
Catherine Flynn. Besides, rigid exclu- 
siveness required that a boy must have 
_ Glennon as first or'second name. And 
the party was unqualifiedly stag. Ec- 
clesiastical form was set aside. Glennon 
helped serve the cake, the cookies, the 
pop, milk, chocolate, candies, and ice 
cream. 

He kept a record of all of those boys. 
They filled out cards telling what they 
intended to be. Those too young to 
talk were going to be invited in the 
later years and then they could make 
known their selected career. The num- 
ber of careers was almost equal to the 
number of boys present, So diverse in 
station and social position were they 
that each one chose a different profes- 
sion, ranging from priest to polo play- 
er. Glennon made an annual event out 
of the New Year’s day party. The last 
one was held in 1942. At that time 135 
came, An examination of the cards of 
that and other years showed that the 
number of Glennon namesakes in the 
archdiocese had grown to 500. Though 
parents often name children after pop- 
ular heroes, it is unlikely that anyone 
had as many namesakes in a territory 
of the same size. 

St. Louis had begun to despair that 
their revered chief pastor would ever 
become a cardinal, though they be- 
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lieved that the personality of the man 
should outweigh the bigness of New 
York and the importance of Chicago, 
He had -been an archbishop longer 
than any of his colleagues from larger 
cities, He had built up a strong arch- 
diocese. He had become a national 
figure and a chief citizen in St. Louis 
itself, 

Glennon himself cherished no vain 
ambition in desiring red robes. I talked 
with him when he was 77. At that age 
he was an active, vital worker taking 
on the management of the churches 
and institutions under his care with 
the same energy that he possessed ten 
or 15 years earlier. He never envisaged 
giving up work. We talked about a 
too early retirement and not about red 
robes. He never thought of them. 

“I think men who retire at 60 or 
65 are withdrawing when they could 
be of very useful service,” he mused, 
“They have stored up a reservoir of 
rich experience and could use this ex- 
perience for far greater good than ever 
before in their lives. I notice how many 
important persons write their memoirs 
when they are 40 or 50. What memoirs 
have they got to write when they have 
only passed the halfway mark?” 

Then, blossoming out in a smile, he 
barely uncovered what perhaps was 
the aim in his own life. 

“The time to write memoirs,” he 
said, “is when one has reached a hun- 
dred—at least.” 

It was on the morning of the day 
before Christmas, 1945, that a call from 
New York notified Archbishop Glen- 
non that he had been nominated a car- 
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dinal. It was 7 a.m. in St. Louis, Glen- 
non was surprised and even taken 
aback, because now, in his mid-80’s, 
he did not expect the promotion, To 
be raised to the highest honor when 
that honor had seemed to be outside 
his aspirations almost overcame him 
with both astonishment and gladness. 
Ruminating on his age in relation to 
a journey to Rome in midwinter, he 
played with the thought that he would 
send Msgr. John P. Cody, his closest 
ecclesiastical associate and chancellor 
of the archdiocese, to Rome to bring 
back the red hat for him. Friends per- 
suaded him that he should go to Rome. 
He could stop in Ireland on the way, 
too, they said. He decided to fly there 
with Archbishop Spellman. 

We arrived in Rome on February 
14. He was tired but in good spirits. 
He ate with the rest of the party. The 
usual acts of courtesy on arrival in 
Rome he performed without any phys- 
ical hardship. But on the following 
Saturday he caught a cold. That cold 
dogged him throughout the stay and 
gave him many unpleasant hours, fight 
it off as he would. 

At 11 o'clock on a Monday morn- 
ing, Glennon, who had built a huge 
cathedral, constructed 47 new church- 
es, erected schools and colleges, and 
ordained 4,700 priests, finally at the 
age of 83 received the rank of cardinal. 
The hopes of all the faithful in his 
charge had been fulfilled. At that mo- 
ment he became a member of the 
Sacred College of Cardinals and from 
that moment on would sit in council 
as one of “he chief advisers of the Pope. 


The ceremonies and the heavy array 
of etiquette when a cardinal is created 
were surmounted quite masterfully. I 
watched him at each function. His 
erect figure performed the symbolic 
ritual with an air of dignity and of 
grace which would have done credit 
to men decades his junior. I was im- 
pressed with his steady step when he 
approached the papal throne. He genu- 
flected three times and did it with the 
flourish of a young priest. Others far 
less aged than he needed assistance to 
complete the rite. 

When all the ceremonies were over, 
he still had a rendezvous with the Irish 
Free State, since he had promised to 
be guest of honor at a state dinner on 
his return trip. Accordingly he flew 
with his untiring Cody and Commo- 
dore MacMahon to Ireland to fulfill 
the promise. He arrived at the Shan- 
non airport on Monday, March 4, and 
continued by air to Dublin with Prime 
Minister de Valera. He knew Ireland 
so well that he was able to point out 
various landmarks to the Irish premier 
in his own country. In Dublin he was 
the guest of the president of the Irish 
Free State, Sean Te O’Kelley. 

But on that very first day in Dublin, 
Cody noticed that there was evident 
lack of spring and vitality in the ac- 
tions of the cardinal. He consulted 
MacMahon. They decided to ask him 
to slow down to save his strength. That 
evening was the state dinner. Cody, 
anxious to restore him to his usual vim 
for the trip home, found a formula to 
keep him seated while he addressed 
the dinner. 
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When the time came to introduce 
the cardinal, O’Kelley lavished a va- 
riety ef generous sentences on the ac- 
complishments of the Irish native son. 
Concluding the presentation, he rose to 
official heights, while keeping a defer- 
ential mein, to say, “A. President of 
Eire, I insist that His Eminence re- 
main seated while he talks to-us.” 

Smiling, Glennon obeyed. 

“Friends,” the cardinal mused in a 
colloquial and easy manner, “we have 
just fought a war against dictators. 
Though we have won that war, we 
still have the dictators. Here I am told 
that I must sit down, even though I 
desire to stand up.” 

On Wednesday, after all, Cody suc- 
ceeded with gentle persuasion in keep- 
ing him in bed. But there was defi- 
nitely no pickup in his condition. 
MacMahon still thought that he would 
throw off the cold. He prescribed some 
pills which Glennon took reluctantly. 
And though not himself at all, the car- 
dinal still kept up his humor. 

Two nuns were waiting on him. 
One of them suggested that it would 
make everybody happy over there if 
he decided to remain in Ireland. 

“I don’t belong in Rome, nor to 
Dublin, nor to Ireland,” he hastened 
to reply, lifting up his head and look- 
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ing straight at the devoted Sister who 
made the suggestion. “I belong in St. 
Louis,” he afirmed with a certain em- 
phasis. “And back there I'll go, dead 
or alive.” 

That evening it was noticeable that 
uremia had set in. Cody knew that 
“anything could happen” now. With 
heavy heart, but still with unrestrained 
hope, he anointed his beloved and re- 
vered superior. During the night, the 
great cardinal passed into a coma. 
Cody took his hand and spoke to him. 

“Eminence,” he said, “it is Mon- 
signor Cody. Do you hear me? How 
are you?” 

“All right,” replied the cardinal with 
labored breath but with a strength 
which he seemed to have mustered for 
the one final act. “All right, and how 
are you?” 

These were his last words. He died 
at nine o'clock on Saturday morning, 
March 9. 

When the news reached St. Louis, 
mourning was widespread and deep. 
He left a will with personal property 
valued at only $325.07. In trust, he left 
a monument, $30 million worth of . 
property for the aims of worship, char- 
ity and education. He left uncounted 
riches in the spirit and heart of St. 
Louis. . 
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Conrtrapiction, sickness, scruples, spiritual aridity, and all inner and outward 
torments are the chisel with which God carves his statues for paradise. 


St. Alphonsus of Liguori quoted in The Face of the Saints 
by Wilhelm Schamoni (Pantheon, 1947). 




















ERE -is no better 
, csc’ than Pro- 
~ vence, in the extreme 
southeastern corner of France, on 
which to make a pilgrimage of grati- 
tude for the liberation of France. The 
wayside shrines, ancient mounds and 
oratories are still intact. As France and 
the rest of Europe begin to recover 
from war, such shrines and calvaries 
are invested suddenly with a new pur- 
port: each stands as a lighthouse sym- 
bol to the survivors of a wreck. 

Wayside shrines are scattered about 
Languedoc, Roussillon, Limousin, and 
Savoie. But there are more of them in 
Provence than in any other region of 
France, perhaps because the Romans 
left here so many altars to their pagan 
deities. The Roman altars were recon- 
verted to hold the saints of Christen- 
dom. 

After the Christianizing of the 
Roman empire, it was the custom to 
treat with respect the old stones to 
which the people had been attached in 
pagan days and even to christen cer- 
tain idols with saints’ names. The 
earliest of those little structures are the 
montjoies. ‘They were nothing but 
mounds of stones amassed by the pil- 
grims, surmounted with crosses, and 
placed within sight of the place of 
devotion towards which they jour- 


Lighthouses of faith 
By LOUISE LLEWELLYN JARECKA 
Condensed from Travel* 


neyed, But th ‘r origin is much more 
ancicnt than the name itself, for they 
derive from Roman piles or stiles. 
Later they were ornamented with 
niches harboring religious sculptures 
and altars. In the Druidic settlements 
of France are found wayside crosses 
built from the megalithic stones sacred 
to this pagan order. Many of the 
shrines of the sun, worshiped by the 
Druids, symbolized by serpent or drag- 
on, have become Christian oratories 
dedicated to St. Michael. 

Often the monuments to Christian 
saints were erected to mark successive 
stages of an arduous climb towards a 
rustic chapel or hermitage to which 
the faithful made pilgrimages. Or they 
were placed as single shrines at the 
crossroads, in field or forest, on slopes 
and summits, and sometimes in ceme- 
teries. Companions of sun, wind and 
water, of birds and small, humble 
creatures, they are invariably fragrant 
with the flowers of the penitent and 
the grateful. Frequently they signalize 
the taking of a solemn vow or com- 
memorate an accident, a death, or a 
miraculous deliverance. 

Many legends attach to their names, 
Three are left standing today of five 
oratories ranged along a path leading 
from the town of Orgon to the Chapel 
of Notre Dame de Beauregard. A 


*200 E. 37th St., New York City, 16. December, 1946. 
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ciironicler tells their story. “The old 
peasants remember seeing them all in 
their childhood and declare that they 
were known to their great grandpar- 
ents and that therefore the date of their 
construction was lost somewhere in 
the obscurity of time. They were ob- 
viously conceived in holy thought, the 
object being that the pilgrim before 
arriving at the sanctuary of the Queen 
of Heaven should purify himself by 
prayer and meditation on the Chris- 
tian mysteries. 

“The first oratory, erected a few 
paces from the gates of the town, rep- 
resented the mystery of the Annuncia- 
tion, the second the birth of the 
Saviour, the third the adoration of the 
three Kings, the fourth the flight to 
Egypt, and the last the descent of the 
Holy Ghost. It is marvelous that those 
oratories have withstood the ravages 
of revolution and the elements. But 
there they remained, resistant, invul- 
nerable. It was as if Notre Dame de 
Beauregard had herself watched over 
the monuments as she watched con- 
stantly over the preservation of the 
chapel. This was a belief long incul- 
cated in the hearts of the Orgonaise, 
and, justified by an extraordinary 
event recorded in 1515. 

“One day a deluge of rain fell upon 
Orgon. From the top of the mountain 
came veritable torrents driving with 
fury against the ramparts of the town. 
With a terrible crash the walls gave 
way and fell upon the houses in their 
path. The houses, collapsing, fell in 
turn with the debris of the ramparts 
upon the first oratory. The frail little 


edifice was completely buried under 
the ruins. To all appearances it was 
entirely crushed. But, strange to say, 
when the rubble was cleared, there was 
the oratory erect, just as it had stood 
before the disaster, without crack or 
crevice, in a marvelous state of pres- 
ervation. 

“The miracle was so evident that all 
along the banks of the River Durance 
the fame of Notre Dame de Beaure- 
gard has spread.” 

Such open, outdoor sanctuaries are 
unprotected by barriers, although the 
niche that holds the image is some- 
times closed with a locked grill, and 
they’are accessible to peasant and chate- 
laine, priest, beggar, and tramp alike. 
Even in anti-clerical communities, the 
people have rarely damaged them, In- 
difference more than hostility has per- 
mitted many of them to fall into ruin, 
little by little. 

Ten such shrines were restored just 
before the war, thanks to the efforts 
of the archaeologist and scholar, M. 
Pierre Irigoin, who set himself the task 
of taking an inventory of 700 oratories 
throughout France. For every friendly 
traveler the landscape is enhanced by’ 
the beauty of line and style they often 
present and by the soft colors and 
patinas of age. 

In fields, vineyards, and groves of 
olive and almond trees are shrines to 
the saints, who are invoked to bless 
productivity of the soil and for pro- 
tection against lightning and _ hail. 
From cliff tops they watch over fisher- 
men’s barks, Often the Madonna is 
found painted or graven or sculptured 
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within the niche; again, it is St. Peter, 
St. Joseph, St. Roch who save the coun- 
tryside from pestilence. Frequently the 
niches are empty, and only from old 
villagers may one learn perchance the 
name of the saint to whom the shrine 
was erected. 

Among the most dramatic of these 
venerable oratories are the seven 
shrines at St. Baume, pointing to the 
Grotto of Mary Magdalen, where, ac- 
cording to the legend, she spent long 
years in penance, The little stations 
were erected in the early 16th century 
by the Bishop of Arles in remembrance 
of his pilgrimage. Their niches were 
embellished with bas-reliefs and fres- 
coes representing phases in the Mag- 
dalen’s life, at first showing her el- 
egantly dressed and festooned with 
chains of gold, but seated nevertheless 
before Jesus as He preached to the 
crowds, 

In the second oratory she was shown 
in changed garments, prostrate, kissing 
the feet of Jesus. Again, she was em- 
bracing the cross of Calvary. In one 
of the reliefs she was seen near the 
sepulcher, where the two angels ap- 
peared to her. In the sixth, she was in 
a little boat approaching the shores of 
France in the company of several per- 
sons. Finally, she lies with a crucifix 
in her hand, “contemplating the love 
that our Lord bore for mankind.” 
These facts are known from old writ- 
ings and descriptions, but little is left 
of the original reliefs, 

A fashion existed in the 18th century 
of installing images of the Virgin in 
niches built into the facades or at the 
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angles of houses. In fact there were so 
many of these in the town of Aix that 
it has been called the city of a thousand 
Virgins. Masses were often said and 
litanies sung in the streets in front of 
the statues during calamitous epidem- 
ics and many silent prayers were 
breathed before them when Germans 
ravished the land. 

The most ancient shrine, Piloun, is 
on the outskirts of Six-Fours in Brusc. 
It was erected in the 10th century, and 
carries a plaque with this inscription, 
“Commemorating the victory over 
Saracen pirates on Aug. 1, 950.” Five 
hundred years later the famous oratory 
of Peyrolles was built in 1481, the 
year of the annexation of Provence to 
France under King Charles VIII, royal 
spouse of Anne of Brittany. The ora- 
tory top isa single slab of extraordinary 
dimensions, forming a roof resting on 
four square columns, lending it an 
almost Oriental aspect. 

The wonder is the extraordinary 
diversity of style in those casual little 
wayside sanctuaries, A great many of 
them are gems of architecture, orna- 
mented with much art and taste. More 
than. 60 saints figure in the Provencal 
shrines. The Virgin leads, under vari- 
ous designations: Our Lady of Deliv- 
erance, of Consolation, of the Roses, of 
Light. Following closely are Sts, Jo- 
seph, Roch, Peter, Anthony and Mark, 
with Sts. Anne and Mary Magdalen, 
who has her special cult in Provence, 
holding similar honor, There are also 
many local saints venerated only in 
their own regions. 

A new France is responding to the 
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widespread desire to have the precious 
shrines preserved and a new France 
is already at work to facilitate visits 
to the Provengal countryside by art- 
ists, historians, research workers, and 
pious travelers. One may relax at 
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Orange, Arles, Nimes and Avignon 
and many other towns, among the 
charming memorials to a past that 
extends from the days of antiquity, still 
invigorating the people of one of the 
most colorful regions in Europe. 








Inside out 


IN A NEGRO HOSPITAL 


By ADOLPH SCHALK 


Condensed from the Torch* 


AILY we rode our bikes home 

from school through one of the 
Negro sections of St. Louis, straight 
down Whittier St. and past the large, 
modern Homer G. Phillips hospital 
for Negroes; and each day I wondered 
about those faces we could see in the 
windows. Do friends come to see them, 
ask them how they feel, bring them 
books to read? Do they have a chaplain 
to make supernatural sunshine out of 
pain? For many months I nursed a 
secret desire to go there some day and 
find out for myself what a Negro looks 
like, inside out, 

Now I was in college, in the sem- 
inary. A chance advertisement I had 
seen during the war asked for valun- 
teer hospital workers, Then I remem- 
bered the Negro hospital. 

In the downtown office where I filled 
out my application, the lady behind 
the desk wanted to know, “Why don’t 


you work ‘among your own’?” 

Homer Phillips hospital looked as 
massive as ever as I walked up the 
inner stairway to the first-floor landing, 
and approached the information desk. 
“Where can I see Mrs. Farrar, please?” 

A walnut-colored young lady smiled, 
“Go straight down the corridor. Turn 
left at the last room.” 

Mrs. Henrietta Farrar is the super- 
intendent of nurses, trim and graceful, 
with the voice of a cardinal. She escort- 
ed me through the hospital and assign- 
ed me to the male division of the psy- 
chiatric ward as a nurse’s aide on 
Saturdays. 

The hospital, with mechanical build- 
ing and nurses’ home, rests imposingly 
on a plot one block square. Two wings 
adjoin each end of the administration 
building in V-formation, providing 
maximum sunlight and _ exposure. 
Complete with modern equipment, 
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with a capacity of 777 beds, it is worth 
some $3 million. Virgil McKnight is 
the hospital superintendent. 

The green walls, like trees and grass, 
are soothing to the eyes. Playrooms 
are found in the children’s wards. A 
small chapel on the top floor contains 
altars for Protestant and Catholic use. 

I saw the contagion and pediatrics 
wards, where the children pressed their 
noses against the glass partitions that 
separated them, hoping with sparkling 
eyes to romp again soon. 

Wards less pleasant and inviting met 
my eyes, wards where men who had 
lost their minds were making gestures 
at the sun, as though they could regain 
reason by beating the air; and others 
filled with beds containing miserable 
little bodies straining to keep alive. 

And then there were rows of canvas, 
buggy-like beds with kicking, gur- 
gling newborn infants with identifica- 
tion bracelets around their wrists. An 
incubator revealed a premature baby 
with a head as tiny as a lemon, and 
little eyes like lemon seeds. 

Patients, staff, employees, nurses, 
and most of the doctors were colored. 
Two or three employees are white, but 
they have told me that they find work- 
ing with Negroes satisfactory and grat- 
ifying. Some of the doctors came from 
Panama for their internship. Two 
came recently from Africa. The major- 
ity of physicians and nurses speak with 
a northern dialect. 

I had met Negroes before, at Friend- 
ship House, in places where I worked, 
casual acquaintances I used to pass on 
the street. But here, little by little, I 
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met Negroes in a way that was differ- 
ent. Here I met them inside out, as, for 
instance, when I was privileged to 
witness a major operation, looking at 
a man’s insides, At a conference I was 
permitted to hear a psychiatrist search- 
ingly question twisted minds. In a 
sense, I also saw some Negroes upside 
down. 

One of the patients restrained to his 
bed was extremely hyperactive. He 
perspired. He raved. He wept. He 
rocked his head, fanatically beating his 
pillow with his cheeks; the whites of 
his eyes extended, seeming to pop from 
their sockets. 

“Jesus is white,” he cried. “Jesus is 
white!” again and again. “Jesus is 
white. Only white folks is saved. Jobs 
is only for white folks. Homes is only 
for white folks. The law is only for 
white folks. Jesus is white. And salva- 
tion is only for white folks.” Then, 
sobbing, he turned his face abruptly to 
the wall, emptying his tears and sweat 
into the crater his head had made in 
the pillow. 

Did you ever laugh at a lunatic? 
Well, I did too until I came to this 
madhouse, or what a beginner calls a 
madhouse. I have long forgotten how 
to laugh at any psychotic person. Be- 
cause the messages that sound like 
babble to our ears are real to him, and 
the countless times he is ignored mean 
countless frustrations. The psychotic 
is not a candidate for a circus sideshow, 
but a human being who fails to get the 
messages conveyed by our reality, or 
misinterprets them after receiving 
them. Analysis shows that the mental- 
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ly ill do the same things normal people 
do, only they do them much more 
rigidly, and far less appropriately. And 
charity, patience and gentleness, in my 
opinion at least, are more important 
for treatment than all the electricity 
and therapy that science can command, 

Of course, there were a few per- 
sons in the hospital whose presence I 


did not enjoy. There were certain pro- 


cedures and acts of carelessness that 
disturbed and angered me. Several 
nurses seemed more concerned with 
the quotas of linens than with the 
patients. Not all in the hospital were 
angels, though all of them were in- 
tensely human. 

Twice several of my confreres made 
tours of the hospital and told me that 
they were impressed. “This tour is 
worth a million dollars,” exaggerated 
one. “This is wonderful,” exclaimed 
another. 

Students from other schools came 
too, occasionally. Sometimes they ask 
silly questions, but questions which 
show, if they are sincere, that segrega- 
tion has created criminal misunder- 
standing about fellow human beings 
who should be loved as brothers. For 
instance, one boy inadvertently but 
seriously asked the nurse who was 
guiding the group, “Do colored wom- 
en have delivery pains the same as 
white women?” Or they will ask such 
questions as, “Do Negroes eat the same 
food we.do?”: or “Do you use chairs 
and tables in your house?” 

They also ask about Negroes and 
disease, and why it is that tuberculosis 
and syphilis rates are higher among 


Negroes than among white people. 
But they didn’t know that cancer is 
more prevalent among the white 
groups, and that investigations for the 
past 15 years by the U. S. Public Health 
Service show that race has nothing to 
do with syphilis rates. 

Paul de Kruif reported in the Janu- 
ary, 1946, Negro Digest that public- 
health men in the Detroit campaign 
against tuberculosis found Negroes 
better cooperators than the white peo- 
ple there. In 1937, during a house-to- 
house canvass of that city, 45% of the 
colored voluntarily applied for tests, 
while less than half that percentage of 
whites applied. 

The chief reasons for a higher disease 
rate among Negroes, these students 
learned (and I with them), are that 
most colored people are concentrated 
in extremely overcrowded areas. If you 
put the whole population of the U.S. 
in half the city of New York, you 
would parallel the population density 
of Harlem. These conditions lead to 
crime and nourish the spread of dis- 
ease; furthermore, Negroes in the 
U.S., with certain exceptions, receive 
far less proportionate medical care than 
white people. 

There was still another element 
about the Negro that I had overlooked. 
We cannot realize how much they 
must gauge their entire social, eco- 
nomic, and, too frequently, their re- 
ligious life in terms of race relations, 
When we go to a movie, we don’t have 
to stop and think, “Will I get in?” If I 
am hungry downtown, I don’t have to 
walk a mile to the nearest Jim Crow 
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restaurant, where Negroes are served 
at a rear counter. If friends visit me, I 
never have to worry whether I can find 
a respectable hotel that will take care 
of them, But at Homer Phillips I 
learned from the patients just a little 
what all this means. 

Mary L. Jones, private secretary to 
Dr. Erwin, neuro-psychiatrist, told me, 
“I can go to the 8th floor of a depart- 
ment store downtown, and buy a 
$1,000 fur coat, while I can’t go to the 
main floor of that same store and buy 
a 5¢ coke. 

“A foreigner,” she continued, “be 
he the darkest Negro from Africa, can 
present his passport and be admitted to 
any theater or hotel in town, But I, 
although an American citizen and tax- 
payer, am excluded from many places 
to which this foreigner is admitted.” 

More encouraging in this respect is 
news I received in letters from two 
student nurses formerly at Homer 
Phillips. Gloria Miller writes, “I’m 
planning to go to Phoenix, Ariz., to 
work at St. Monica’s, with a Franciscan 
for superintendent. The 215-bed hos- 
pital, built in 1944, is interracial.” 

The other message is from’ a girl 
working in a Tennessee hospital. 

“My work here is in contagion,” she 
writes. “All of my co-workers are 
white, including some Southerners, 
but on the whole everyone is congenial. 
All of my patients are white, and need- 
less to say they don’t seem to mind a 
bit whether a white hand or a black 
one massages misery from their polio- 
stricken limbs. It is quite encouraging. 
It makes me think that perhaps, in the 
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not too distant future, the white man 
will accept the Negro on an equal 
basis.” 

The Sydenham hospital in New 
York is an outstanding example of 
this girl’s prophecy come true in one 
corner of America. Trustees, doctors, 
nurses and patients are mixed. Patients 
are segregated according to their ail- 
ments or sex, not according to race. 
Negro and white interns work, eat, 
and have recreation together. Instead 
of complaints, the hospital has had an 
increase in white patronage. Negroes 
have been admitted to private rooms, 
and not one white patient has objected 
to sharing a room with a Negro. 

One visitor at Sydenham watched 
a Negro and a white surgeon prepare 
a boy for a major operation. “Maybe 
that’s the answer to the whole thing,” 
he said. “If all of us were busy with 
basic problems, who would have time 
to think about color?” 

Regular and faithful visitors at 
Homer Phillips are the Helpers of the 
Holy Souls. Chaplain to this large in- 
stitution is Father Austin A. Bork, S.J. 

Here is a field for lay apostles, The 
world is crying for spiritual and cor- 
poral aid. The last few popes have 
been begging for lay people to partici- 
pate in the work of the priest. Visiting 
the sick is rewarding. There is no 
movie in all the world more dramatic 
than the drama te be found in hos- 
pitals, and none more gladdening than 
a sick man’s smile. You will find in a 
hospital, if nowhere else, that a Negro’s 
blood runs as red as yours and mine. 

Father Bork is chaplain to two Negro 
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” hospitals and the nursing schools of funeral. Her father took care of that. 

al each, He told me of a Negro minister “T’ve got a hunch,” Father Bork told 
whose daughter was afflicted with me, “that some day that man will 

ig cancer and was sent to Homer Phillips. come into the Church.” 

of When her condition became serious He may be right. That kind of treat- 

ne her father summoned Father Bork. ment will do it. But segregation won’t 

em “She always wanted to be a Catholic,” do it. “Loving the Negro but loving 


the minister explained, “and I don’t 
want to disappoint her now.” After 
some instructions, Father administered 


him far away” won’t do it either. The 
only kind of treatment that will bring 
Negroes into the Catholic Church is 


ee conditional Baptism. A few weeks Catholic treatment. And that can be 
, later, when Father anointed the girl, done only by looking at him inside 
* the minister was impressed. When the _ out, and finding Christ there when we 
sad girl died she had a completely Catholic get inside. 
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th Advertising Grows Up 
ne 
As sponsor of the Sunday evening ABC network show, The 
at Greatest Story Ever Told, the Goodyear Rubber Co. has transcended 
he the role of the everyday radio bankroller. For the privilege of paying 
n- 


an aanual time-and-talent cost fee in excess of $750,000 to spread the 
J. brotherhood-of-man motif that underlies these notable Biblical pre- 
sentations, Goodyear is waiving all commercial plugs, content with a 
mere back-and-front identification. As an unselfish endeavor toward 
utilizing radio in the public interest, it’s a gesture that well nigh stands 
alone. For Goodyear has nothing to gain but the satisfaction derived 
B from spreading the gospel of universal brotherhood into several mil- 
lion homes weekly; the satisfaction of knowing that its money has 
made possible a series of dramatic presentations that integrate into the 
religioso format some vigorous, forceful indictments of intolerance, 


“ prejudice, and bigotry. And the satisfaction of knowing that it all 
‘ adds up to superlative radio. 
, * 


Text of a special award given by Variety (12 March 747). 




















A child was crying 








rey of the adyed Poor 


By JOHN I. 


():: August morning in 1876 on a 
slum street on New York’s east 
side, Mary Walsh, then a young immi- 
grant recently out from Ireland, do- 
mestic employee of a wealthy family, 
was hurrying to her work. The hu- 
midity hung like a pall over the city; 
a horse-drawn brewer’s wagon was 
rolling noisily over the cobbled street; 
an organ-grinder loitered hopefully be- 
fore a tenement window while his 
monkey searched busily for fleas; 
Schultz the grocer was putting out his 
wares for the day; a child was sobbing 
miserably in a doorway. 

Of course, if Mary Walsh had had 
good sense she would have kept right 
on going and gotten to work on time. 
But there was something appealing 
about that kid. She stopped to say a 
kind word, and one word led to an- 
other and led her up to the fourth 
floor back of a rickety tenement house 
where a woman lay mortally ill on a 
bed of rags and a dead child lay beside 
her. 

It was a new, terrifying experience 
for Mary. She had known nothing like 
this, for, although she herself had come 
from a poor part of the old country, 
the people there were always ready 
with a helping hand for a neighbor 
and there was at least the fresh air 
and God’s sunlight for all the poor. 
Here in these evil-smelling rooms was 
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desolation she could never have imag- 
ined. There was no food, medicine nor 
money in the house. The neighbors 
were too burdened with poverty or too 
callous to such misery to lend a hand. 
The father was in jail for having been 
found drunk in the street. “Glory be 
to God,” said Mary Walsh, as, dis- 
missing all thoughts of her employer’s 
laundry problems for that day, she 
rolled up her sleeves and set to work. 

That was Mary Walsh’s first mis- 
take. She lost her job as a result. Her 
employer, a good woman, thought it 
too annoying to have soiled laundry 
pile up in a hamper day after day while 
her laundress was out begging money 
to take care of strangers; arranging a 
funeral for an infant she had never 
known; pleading with the police to let 
out of jail a strange man whom she 
practically threatened with physical 
violence if he didn’t get right back to 
work and stop drinking; nursing a 
sick woman day and night till she was 
too weary to keep her own eyes open. 
One could hardly blame Mary’s em- 
ployer. She had her problems, too. 

After a time the family pulled itself 
together and got going again, and 
Mary went on her way. But the strang- 
est thing had happened to her: she 
found that she no longer cared about 
merely earning a living. She had found 
a life work. 
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And then she began to get a fan- 
tastic notion, Perhaps there were other 
women who would, if made aware of 
the terrifying misery around them, 
help alleviate it. Perhaps there would 


even be some who would dedicate . 


their lives to the sick poor. It was 
worth finding out. 

She talked to friends. She found two 
who thought the idea worth while. A 
few things had to be made clear in the 
beginning: they were to accept nothing 
for their services; they were to bring 
aid to all who asked, with no question 
about creed, race or color. Problem 
one: who was going to provide the 
money for all this? That was simple: 
“The good Lord,” said Mary. 

Mary Walsh had only one profitable 
asset: she knew how to launder clothes. 
With that as her lever she began to 
do her part in setting things right. 
With the help of her two disciples she 
opened a public laundry, and with the 
revenue began the work of the first 
visiting nurses’ organization that New 
York City had ever known, 

At first doors were slammed in their 
faces; names were called; rumors circu- 
lated about the “real” aims of the 
group. The usual reception for inno- 
vators was bestowed upon them. 
“Damn-fool women,” most everybody 
said, , 

But the work went on. Newcomers 
joined, the ministrations increased, 
calls for aid came in numbers too great 
to handle. As the years passed, the 
poorer quarters of the city began to 
hear tales of the strange visitors who 
moved efficiently about the sickbed, 


putting the house in order, looking 
after the children; providing food, 
medicine, clothing; working with the 
doctors, making hospital arrange- 
ments; keeping afloat souls who might 
have gone down in despair. People 
began to talk about the quixotic habits 
of Mary Walsh, who gave her shoes 
away to one beggar, the mattress from 
her bed to another. 

The aim was nursing aid without 
red tape. Every social worker knows 
the amount of time usually consumed 
in keeping records, however valuable, 
and of the annoyance, exasperation, 
even tragedy involved in such prec- 
esses when sick hands are lying help- 
less on the bed or fevered eyes are star- 
ing hopelessly at the wall. Cases 
brought to the attention of Mary 
Walsh’s visitors were not investigated, 
Only the most elementary records 
were kept. Aid was promptly dis- 
pensed, a common-sense rule of thumb 
applied in the decision as to whether 
the applicant was entitled to such aid. 
Surprisingly few ever took advantage 
of those social workers. 

The aim was to keep the family in- 
tact. Children were trained in simple 
nursing duties, taught to look after 
themselves and each other while sick- 
ness was present. The visitor was not 
only forbidden to accept a fee for any 
service, but it was striccly a violation 
of community rules to accept food or 
even carfare. The visitor’s little black 
bag containing medical supplies usual- 
ly contained a sandwich for lunch as 
well. In 1911, when the Community 
had grown to 15 members, more than 
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4,000 visits were made to the homes 
of the destitute sick in the New York 
City area. 

Cases brought to the attention of 
Mary Walsh’s Community in those 
days were not essentially different 
from those handled today. All bore 
certain features in common: sickness, 
poverty, a family threatened with dis- 
solution. From the records of the Com- 
munity and from the memories of cer- 
tain older members come stories of 
adventure, heroism, heartbreak, recov- 
ered joy such as would refresh the 
flagging imaginations of many a weary 
writer of fiction or retailer of radio 
soap opera. 

Take the case of the rising young 
engineer. While on vacation with his 
wife and two children he is thrown 
from a horse and receives a fractured 
neck. After months of expensive hos- 
pitalization permanent paralysis sets 
in. The young wife with no business 
experience manages to eke out a mea- 
ger salary. The savings disappear. Dur- 
ing nine long years and until his death 
the visiting Sisters are in daily attend- 
ance, supplying food and clothing for 
the children, medicines for the sick 
man, looking after the household while 
the mother is at work. 

At the turn of the century there was 
a certain young society matron at 
whose gates th.: most fashionable car- 
riages would artive when she had an- 
nounced a ball or a birthday party. 
Does it interest any of her old friends 
that today, friendless and alone, she 
sits in a bare room looking on a nar- 
row alley, crippled with pain, visited 


only by a nun who daily brings her 
medicine, food—and friendship? 

Sometimes, as in the case of the 
police officer with a fairly good in- 
come, aid from the visiting nuns would 
not seem to be warrantéd, But the fact 
that the young father is hobbled by a 
lien on his salary, resulting from a 
generous loan to a friend who turned 
out to be an absconding fraud, is no 
one’s business but his and the nun’s 
to whom it is confided. Even in such 
a case, day and night nursing care is 
provided for a sick wife, care and guid- 
ance given to two small children. 

A fiction writer might develop the 
theme of the visiting nun nursing a 
dangerously ill child back to life while 
delicately maneuvering to bring about 
an understanding between the young 
wife, who has just discovered (to her 
amazement) that married life is not 
all moonlight and roses, and the em- 
bittered young husband contemplating 
divorce. The happy fadeout comes as 
the door closes behind the nun and 
her little black bag on her last visit 
to a reconstituted household. 

Perhaps the following case might be 
called The Dying Lady. When the nun 
entered the expensively furnished 
apartment in answer to a call for aid 
she was met by a young woman of 30 
whose once lovely features were begin- 
ning to show signs of protracted ill- 
ness. She spoke calmly and sat with 
quiet hands and quiet eyes, as she re- 
lated. her story. 

“Sister, I know it is'not customary 
for you to nurse in homes such as this. 
Taking it at face value you would 
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judge the people who lived here to be 
well-to-do. And that was true until 
recently. However, six months ago I 
was forced to give up a very fine posi- 
tion as buyer because of ill health. I 
was becoming so fatigued that I sim- 
ply could not carry on my duties. I 
asked for and obtained a leave of ab- 
sence. Then began a round of doctor’s 
offices. I have been in and out of hos- 
pitals for the last six months. In. the 
beginning the doctors could find noth- 
ing very seriously wrong, decided on 
neurasthenia. A trip to Bermuda was 
suggested. A good rest. But I felt no 
better at the end of my stay there than 
when I arrived. 

“IT am a person who could always 
face facts. 1 made up my mind that I 
would find out the truth. I visited the 
family doctor again, had a long and 
frank session with him. Finally with 
great reluctance he admitted to me 
the existence of a cancerous tumor of 
the liver which he said would gradu- 
ally metastasize throughout my entire 
body. There was nothing to be done 
about it. He said I would probably 
have six months to live. 

“I was stunned at first. There were 
others involved: my elderly parents, 
whom I had been supporting for years; 
my father was himself ill of a heart 
condition. 

“That was six weeks ago. When my 
dad dropped dead on the street shortly 
afterward I was inexpressibly happy 
that I had not told him of my condi- 
tion, fearing that the shock might kill 
him. 

“My mother lost her mind when dad 


died. She is now in a sanitarium, and 
is the one who concerns me most. I 
have made up my mind that I am go- 
ing to face my coming death quietly 
and as bravely as I can. It is just as 
easy to die at 30 as it would be at 60. 

“Here is my bank book. In the last 
six months I have spent $5,000. There 
are $400 left. I shall need food and 
medicine but above all I don’t want to 
leave this apartment until I die. I have 
had such a nice home here that I want 
to spend my last days on earth in it. 

“If you take care of me I shall not 
be forced to end my days in some home 
or hospital. I have had so much of 
them I never want to see another one 
again. I have an insurance policy of 
$500 made out to a friend. She will 
bury me cheaply and keep the remain- 
der for burial of my mother.” 

Each day the neighbors observed a 
quiet nun with a small black bag en- 
tering the apartment. As the months 
wore on and the cancer spread, the 
visits became longer, until at the end 
there was a nun in the apartment day 
and night. The doctor had been almost 
correct in his estimate. She lived exact- 
ly six months and one week. 

Mary Walsh was of a cheerful, sun- 
ny disposition, the deadly foe of all 
pretense. What appealed to her most 
strongly was suffering, bodily or spir- 
itual. In one sense she was not a pro- 
fessional social worker. The motive for 
her work was a religious one, though 
her ministrations knew no distinction. 
In her eyes the afflicted were the spe- 
cial friends of the Lord just as in the 


. eyes of St. Lawrence the poor were the 
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special treasures of the Church, Her 
effort to have her organization recog- 
nized as a formal Religious body in 
the Catholic Church was an uphill 
struggle lasting many years, When it 
seemed that her efforts to be recog- 
nized were on the point of failure, over 
the head of the procurator general of 
the Dominican Order Mary Walsh 
appealed to the Pope. The small com- 
munity was thereafter known as the 
Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor. 
Mary Walsh became Reverend Mother 
Mary, a title which always seemed to 
her slightly sonorous and just a bit too 
solemn. One of the most ardent sup- 
porters of Mary Walsh’s organization 
in the early days was a young Domini- 
can priest in New York. Through the 
years, with his counsel and enthusi- 
asm, he was a tower of strength to the 
growing body of Mary’s followers, and 
today, as Archbishop John T. McNich- 
olas, he is remembered faithfully in the 
prayers and devotions of the Order. 
Mother Mary died in 1922, a few 
months after formal establishment of 
her Order as an official Religious body 


of the Church, with a motherhouse in 
New York City at 170 E. 210th St., 
in the Bronx. Since the time of her 
death the organization has spread 
throughout the country, and invita- 
tions have been received to open 
branches in every city of any size in 
America. 

The present-day. disciples of Mary 
Walsh are eager young American girls 
drawn from all walks of life, trained 
in the most modern hospital methods, 
students of psychology and human re- 
lations. They find life anything but 
dull in their daily work in the homes 
of the poor and the sick, They may be 
called upon to handle anything from 
scarlet fever or measles to patching up 
domestic quarrels, and are prepared to 
do so at a moment’s notice. The spirit 
that moves with them through the 
mean streets of our cities is one with 
the spirit of St. Francis amid his beg- 
gars, of Damien amid his lepers on 
bleak Molokai, one with that of Him 
who said, “As long as you did it to 
one of these My least brethren, you did 
it to Me.” 


This One Didn't Get Away 


on Mandalay, Burma, the Indian population has a corner on the milk market. 
These dudh-wallahs (milkmen) always stretch their milk supply with fresh 
water, a practice sanctioned by long use. 

Father James Stuart, Columban missionary just returned from Burma, 
tells of one dudh-wallah who became a very red Indian. He was delivering 
milk to the Japanese living in old Fort Mandalay, surrounded by a moat. On 
his way in, the milkman replenished his milk with water from the moat. A 
few minutes later, he was very embarrassed when a Japanese, officer, nearly 
choked as he took a gulp of milk. Putting his hand to his mouth, the Japanese 


took out—a fish! NGWC (3 March *47). 

















By SISTER M. VIANNEY, S.S.J. 
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0 NLY the rags and tat- A 

ters of greatness cling 
now to the fragments of 
Leonardo da Vinci's masterpiece, The 
Last Supper. According to recent re- 
ports from the Italian government, Al- 
lied bombs destroyed three walls of the 
convent containing it, and the sun, 
wind, and rain have left it only a mass 
of faded color blots, 

The Bible story of the Last Supper 
invariably recalls the vivid picture of 
that long table where Christ and the 
Twelve were seated, and the horror, 
fear and curiosity on the faces of the 
Apostles after the Master said, “One 
of you shall betray Me,” and one after 

. another they asked, “Lord, is it 1?” 

The artist received the order to exe- 
cute this work from the Duke of 
Milan, Lodovico Sforza. When the 
great dining room of the beautiful 
Convent of Santa Maria delle Grazie 
in Milan was being finished, the Do- 
minican friars appealed to their bene- 
factor, the Duke, for a mural of the 
Last Supper so placed that the monks 
seated at their meals could see the long 
table as if it were in their own room 
and but slightly raised above the rest. 

Da Vinci first made a great number 
of chalk studies, the remnants of which 
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The Last Supper 


The Passing of a Masterpiece 
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% are now widely scattered, 


the best being in the Acad- 
emy of Venice, and some 
rather fine heads in the library at 
Windsor, England. He spent more 
time on the head of Christ than on 
any other part of the picture. In each 
of the many sketches, he tried to rep- 
resent Christ as looking at mankind, 
but finally gave up trying to capture 
the expression of the eyes. His final 
sketch portrays Christ gazing down- 
ward. The South Kensington museum 
treasures some notes made by the art- 
ist describing the various attitudes and 
expressions of the Apostles. 

Soon Leonardo began the actual 
painting with his characteristic atti- 
tude of self-distrust. Often he toiled 
from early morning until dusk, quite 
unconscious of the flight of time, of 
his meals,’or of the hushed voices of 
monks and visitors who came to 
watch, Sometimes he would leave other 
work he had at Milan Castle, walk 
through the town in the hot midday 
sun to the convent beyond the gates, 
add a few illuminating touches to the 
painting, and then return to the castle, 

At times there came on him strange 
moods when he would stand motion- 
less, staring at the composition for an 
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hour or two, and after this spell of 
thought would leave the picture un- 
touched for several days. When ques- 
tioned on such habits by the conscien- 
tious prior, who thought Da Vinci was 
merely wasting time, he is said to have 
replied, “A picture is not, painted by 
hands alone, but by thought. It must 
first begin in the interior life and grow 
to form and color in the soul. While 
I seem idle, my soul is creating.” 

The artist completed it in 1498. It 
had taken him two years, an unusually 
short time, considering that it occupied 
a space 28 feet long and that the figures 
were larger than life. 

The calm beauty of Christ and His 
expression of superb and sorrowful in- 
difference are the product of sheer 
genius. On both sides of Him are ar- 
ranged the Apostles in four groups 
of three each, all unified by the ex- 
pressions on their faces and the posi- 
tions of their hands. They are skillfully 
individualized. 

At the extreme left of the picture is 
Bartholomew, who in his astonishment 
has risen so quickly that his feet are 
still crossed. He looks toward Christ as 
though he thought his ears had deceiv- 
ed him. Next is James the Less, who 
reaches behind Andrew to touch the 
arm of Peter and urge him to ask the 
meaning of it all. Andrew’s uplifted 
hands express horror while he turns 
anxiously toward the Master. Peter is 
excitedly grasping his knife in his right 
hand to defend his Lord. He leans 
toward John and rests his left hand on 
his shoulder as he eagerly urges him 
to ask who the traitor is. 


May 

Judas, vainly attempting to appear 
innocent and unconcerned, sits be- 
tween Peter and John, but the salt 
overturned upon the table betrays him. 
Straining forward, he clutches his 
moneybag more tightly. The love of 
Christ for purity is shown by the posi- 
tion of honor He gave to John, whose 
gentle face is in strong contrast to the 
guilty look on the dark face of Judas. 

To the right of the Master, James 
the Greater outstretches his arms as he 
eagerly asks, “Lord, is it I?” Thomas, 
with one finger lifted threateningly as 
if he must know who the traitor is that 
he may cast him out at once, sits just 
behind James. Philip, standing beside 
James, places his hands on his heart as 
though to say, “Thou knowest it is not 
I.” 

The three Apostles at the end of the 
table are in earnest conversation. Mat- 
thew points with his arms to the Sav- 
iour as if explaining to Simon what 
has just been said. His face asks a 
question and expresses wonder, while 
that of Thaddeus next to him is wor- 
ried and troubled. Simon holds out 
his hands and appealingly looks to 
Christ for an explanation. 

The table, china, and linens are pat- 
terned after those used in the convent. 
Three windows, revealing landscape, 
form a background for the picture, and 
the middle one frames the face of 
Christ. 

It is tragic that Da Vinci refused to 
work in fresco. Because it did not ad- 
mit of the constant, retouching his 
ideals demanded, he chose to paint on 
the stucco surface of the damp wall. 
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Were it not for an Italian who made _fectory walls of the old convent. In 
an engraving of this picture shortly 1652 the friars enlarged the refectory 
after its completion, the full beauty of door, and the wall was broken through 
the original would have been lost to where the feet of the Saviour’ were 
the world. painted, up to the tablecloth. 

Apparently Leonardo had experi- Napoleon, invading Italy in 1796, 
mented with a new paint which soon gave orders to spare the refectory, but 
began to scale off. Frantic experts re- generals who came after him used the 
peatedly drenched it with oil, glue, convent as a stable and later as a barn 
and varnish, which almost ruined it. for hay storage. The picture was re- 
Finally an expert did restore it, flake stored and on display until 1940, when 
by flake, but it glowed so dimly that Italy entered the World War. Cautious 
no clear photograph of it could be admirers covered it with layers of 
made, and only the age-worn shadow sandbags, which were to prove inade- 
of the masterpiece haunted the re- quate. 





Laboratory warfare “eer eynnyys 


Global Stethoscope 


By R. A. FITZPATRICK 
Condensed from the Apostle* 






HE priest looked again at his instru- darkness of midnight. The informa- 
ments in the laboratory in secluded __ tion was right. At the designated areas 
Weston college in Massachusetts} Navy men found a German mine. 
Then he rose swiftly, seized the tele- More searching, and they uncovered a 
phone and put in a hurry call to Naval minefield laid by big nazi submarines. 
Intelligence. An explosion, he told One of the mines had gone off prema- 
them had just occurred off New York _ turely and had been “heard” by Father 
harbor. A mine blast, hs thought. He Daniel Linehan, S.J., on his seismo- 
indicated the spot, giving latitude and graph at Weston, inland from Boston. 
longitude he had computed by calcu- Naval Intelligence was not surprised 
lating the speéd of sound waves. at the call from Weston. They knew 
The Navy:‘went into action in the right along, through the German war, 
+See CatHottc Dicest, July, 1945, p. 59. of the great but little-known drama 


*P.CA. Bax 87, Detroit, 31, Mich. February, 1947. 
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being played by the priest-scientists. 

The seismograph ordinarily is used 
to record earthquakes. But coupled 
with imagination it proved a veritable 
earthquake to some German war plans. 
Using it, the priests plotted the loca- 
tion of exploding depth charges and 
other underwater blasts, thereby warn- 
ing of German submarines and mines. 

It was used also to foretell weather, 
bringing warnings to naval installa- 
tions on the Atlantic coast of the birth 
of tropical storms in the Greater An- 
tilles. Use of the seismograph to plot 
weather conditions discloses a valuable 
new field for research, in the opinion 
of Dr. Linehan. 

The instrument has been used tradi- 
tionally to chart movements of the 
earth’s fabric, but Father Linehan re- 
vealed that when the atomic-bomb 
experiment was conducted in New 
Mexico, it caused a change in the at- 
mosphere over distant New England, 
faithfully recorded on the sensitive 
seismograph. 

The Weston college seismographic 
laboratory is directed by Father Mi- 
chael J. Ahern, S.J. Father Linehan is 
seismologist in charge of the laboratory 
which has one of the two most elabo- 
rate seismographs in the world. It rests 
on solid bedrock extending more than 
20 miles into the earth. 

The vital part of the instrument is a 


250-pound pendulum suspended inde- 
pendently of the earth, able to record 
movements of the earth under it. Mo- 
tion, magnified several hundred thov-, 
sand times, is converted into electrical 
energy, and the electric impulses are 
recorded by a beam of light on sensi- 
tized paper. Moving along a straight 
line on the paper, the beam paints a 
line that fluctuates with the shock 
transmitted from the earth. 

Certain shocks give typical patterns. 
Near the college runs a railroad track, 
and Father Linehan can tell from the 
seismograph record whether a freight 
or passenger train is passing. Even the 
waves of the ocean can be charted. 

Underwater explosions produce a 
characteristic vibration. For months, 
while German submarines prowled off 
the east coast, the Weston scismolo- 
gists kept watch for the telltale fluctua- 
tions of underwater explosions. They 
could pinpoint a blast within a few 
hundred yards, When a lone U, S. pa- 
trol boat spotted a submarine and 
began dropping ash cans, the shock 
waves were picked up at Weston and 
information flashed to naval authori- 
ties. Thus, planes and other help could 
be dispatched at once without break- 
ing radio silence. 

Only the Navy can estimate the 
number of American lives, ships, and 
planes saved by the Jesuits at Weston. 


TSS” 


The National Coffee association has received numerous inquiries from 
veterans as to where they can buy that good old R & G coffee. “R & G” was 
stamped on the cans of coffee the Army sent overseas. It stands for “roasted 


and ground.” 


Elmer Roessner in the St. Louis Globe Democrat (7 March °47). 














Out of the Dark 





AVE you ever felt your way along in a dark room, chair to chair, 

each object forming a compass point for your direction? The 

blind are helped in much the same manner when they run their 
fingers along the raised points of the Braille system of reading. 

Like others, we have admired the ability with which they tap their 
way through traffic and bear with resignation their eternal midnight 
hours. At times we have realized that the blind cannot see the crimson 
of a rose, the smile of a baby’s face nor the pure whiteness of a Host. 
Mostly, however, we have forgotten the blind and that black curtain 
that shuts out God’s creations. 

Now, up through the tips of their fingers will come ideas of great 
Catholic writers; sightless, yet they will trace the path of Christian 
heroes and feel the warming sparks from the Rock that is the Church. 
Dot by dot the universe will spread out before them, a panorama of 
points like ideas staked on paper, silent whispers of Mother Church 
that must cheer the hearts of those who have lost one of God’s most 
precious gifts. Science cannot create nor redeem their sight but THE 
CatuHo.ic Dicest will light their minds and provide the companionship 
of comforting ideas. 

From Fore and Aft by Joseph J. Quinn in the Southwest Courier. 
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One issue of the CatHo.ic DicEsT requires three 
volumes like the one you see pictured on the first 
page. Making a book in Braille characters is a much 
more expensive process than merely printing one. 
You can get a good idea of its complications by study- 
ing the Braille alphabet on the opposite page. 


In addition, the handicap of blindness is so great 
that very few blind persons are ever able to afford 
the $10 annual subscription cost of the CATHOLIC 
Dicest. As a matter of fact, no one is charged any- 
thing at all by us, and the magazines for the blind 
are delivered by the U. S. Post Office without charge. 


A Mr. Soong in Shanghai; a former teacher in 
Florida, non-Catholic, blind now for four years and 
also suffering from diabetes and arthritis, who prom- 
ises she would pass her copies on; a Ohio priest who 
sought copies for prospective Negro converts; a blind 
man in Bologna, Haly, who said there are no Braille 
magazines in Italy; a nun who is losing her sight— 
all these and hundreds of others, an astonishing num- 
ber of them non-Catholics, have asked for the Braille 
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We used to reply: 

“We have entered the subscription you requested, and hope you will enjoy it.” 
Now we are forced to say: 

“Nothing would please us more than to be able to comply with your request. 
We print 1,000 copies (3,000 huge volumes) of the Braille edition. We would 
very much like to increase the number; but, since the Braille edition is supported 


by donations and since this support has been adequate to cover only about one- 
fifth of the cost, we would be extending our resources too much if we were to 


do so. 
“We are, therefore, sorry to say that the best we can do is to place your 


name on the waiting list.” 


Therefore, the project of giving the blind their only 
Catholic magazine in Braille depends entirely upon 
the support of those who can see and read, and who 
appreciate that faculty so much that they wish to 
thank God for it by enabling someone else to see— 
through Braille. Your opportunity to do this is on the 


next page... . 





THE BRAILLE ALPHABET 
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The capital sign, dot 


1 
The six dots of the Braille cell are arranged and numbered thus: : 
5, 6, placed before a 


4 
é 

6 placed before a letter, makes it a capital. The numeral sign, dots 3, 4, 

character, makes it a figure and not a letter. 
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Three Blind Men at Rogers House in South Boston 











In years past I was a constant reader of the 
Catholic Digest; then my eyes began to fail me 
and I would have my brother read to me, but he 
has been called away, and my only recourse now 


is your Braille edition. 
Canadian blind man, 


It would be a precious gift if you would mail 
the Braille edition to Sister Mary, who is losing 
her sight and hopes to receive the book gratis. 

New York nun, 


I wonder if you coud possibly mail me the 
Braille edition. I have asked several friends for 


the loan of their copies, but they had either loaned 
them to someone else or wished to retain their own 


copies. 
- An Ohio mother. 


A blind man (who sells newspapers for a living) 
asks that the Catholic Digest in Braille be sent to 
him. He is not a Catholic, but his wife is and he 
is interested in learning about the Faith. 

A bookstore proprietor. 
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You can’t beat the Dutch 


Amazement in Curacao 


By JOHN PETER SULLIVAN, SJ. 
Condensed from Catholic Opinion* 


HE entire territory of the 
Netherlands West Indies is 
| made up of two groups of 








islands. The southern group comprises 


Curacao, Bonaire, and Aruba, while 
the northern group, situated on the 
upper portion of the Leewards, 550 
miles from the southern string, in- 
cludes St. Eustatius, Saba, and the 
southern portion of the island of St. 
Martin. The territory is administered 
by a governor assisted by a council 
composed of a vice president and three 
members nominated by the queen of 
Holland. The legislative Staten of 
Curacao consists of 15 members (10 
elected by the voters and five nomi- 
nated by the governor). The capital, 
Willemstad (population, Dec. 31, 1942, 
33,062), is situated on the island 
of Curacao and is the seat of govern- 
ment. Administration of the outside 
islands is entrusted to high officials 
called Gezahebers, nominated by the 
governor. 

But confining ourselves for the mo- 
ment to Curagao, the largest of the 
islands and the seat of government for 
the NWI, what do we discover in our 
packed triduum there? We find an 
area of 210 square miles, about 30 less 
than the size of the parish of St. James 
in Jamaica; a population in 1943 of 


75,176, of which total Catholics num- 
ber 80%. We discover very little rain 
fall, scanty vegetation. Hence nearly 
all food is imported, much of it in 
small sailing vessels, scooting across 
the open water from Venezuela, 45 
miles away. Water is derived from 
island wells and also extracted from 
the sea. 

There is no compulsory education 
for children; and yet we find that not 
only are there ample and splendid 
school facilities for every child but that 
illiteracy is only 3%. Quite a contrast 
from other islands I visited on this air 
junket! There is no “school question” 
in Curacao—so different from what 
I observed in Trinidad, Grenada, 
and St. Lucia! In fact, in Curacao 
there is nothing resembling the criti- 
cal situation which today disturbs some 
BWI colonies, wherein certain forces 
are attempting to outrage the natural 
law and parents’ rights in the matter 
of schooling. For in Curacao the Dutch 
government builds, repairs, equips the 
schools, pays salaries, and—leaves the 
entire control of the schools in the 
hands of the Catholic Church. 

But more remarkable still: there is 
no unemployment in Curacao, the only 
country of eight I touched in a far- 
flung air junket wherein I met this 


*Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. Nov. 17, 1946. 
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unusual phenomenon, And more still: 
about 9,000 workers are imported, 
Portuguese, Venezuelan, men from 
the various BWI countries, from Suri- 
nam, etc. For oil is in the air and it 
certainly is a thriving industry. In the 
same context, there are apparently no 
poor on the island. Nowhere did I see 
anyone who did not have shoes. And 
as for housing: recently about 122 new 
homes, one story, of stone and cement, 
have been built for poorer people and 
built by the Catholic Church through 
building-society plans. Repayment, I 
understand, is on a ten or 15-year basis. 

We step inside the building housing 
the vicariate’s own printing press with 
its modern machinery, linotype, et al. 
Published here are one Catholic daily 
in Papiamento, the island patois (a 
Catholic daily on this small island, 
imagine it!) and two Catholic week- 
lies, one of the latter being in Dutch 
and the other in Papiamento. 

Strange perhaps to us in the British 
West Indies but not strange to Holland 
and other European environments, is 
the fact that Curacao has a Catholic 
political party as well as a Catholic 
trade union. Timing things nicely, the 
port workers in Willemstad put on a 
serious strike while I was there, seri- 
ous, because the island’s food supply 
was threatened. All day long the house 
phone rings as Father Willebrord 
Brada, O.P., secretary to the bishop, 
is called to be consulted on the strike 
not only by the government and the 
Catholic trade-union leaders but also 
by the chiefs of the nonsectarian trade 
union. 
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Curacao has the only full-time port 
chaplain I met on this trip, Father J. 
B. Van der Meer, O.P. As his guests, 
we go into his new, modern Allied 
Seamen’s home, a vivid application of 
the Apostleship of the Sea. With its 
entertainment rooms, bar, restaurant, 
library, billiard rooms and bedrooms, 
etc., open to every seaman but under 
Catholic auspices, we realize that here 
is a uniquely worth-while social work 
being done for seamen, who often have 
no decent places to go to when ashore. 
Here, too, is a chance for the seaman 
to go to the sacraments. 

Next we visit the Curacao Boys 
Town out in the country. It is run by 
big Dutch Brothers called the Cru- 
saders of St. John. No termites! No 
mosquitoes! Hence no sleeping nets. 
Imagine it! No gas rationing, even 
during the war! We enter the Catholic 
hospital of St. Elizabeth’s, completely 
modern in its wards, private rooms, 
equipment. Here we again meet the 
demure, efficient, Dutch nuns. Every- 
thing is impeccably neat. 

As we needle our way through the 
narrow, chummy streets of Willem- 
stad with the swift-pacing Father 
Brada as our guide, and while he 
flourishes his inevitable cigar for em- 
phasis, vivid street scenes impinge on 
us: the easy association of the various 
races here; the hum of the Papia- 
mento, the local patois, a mixture of 
Dutch, Spanish, Portugese, English, 


French, and Indian. To everyone we 


meet on the street Father Brada sings 
out “Cum-te-bye” (that’s how it strikes 
me phonetically), the Papiamento for 
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“Hello, how are you?” What a man! 
A touch of the nostalgic hits me, 
for we are now elbowing our way 
down the crowded business street 
where once in the long ago Jesuit mis- 
sionaries lived and toiled. No trace of 
them now. Here, too, the priests wear 
the religious habit or cassock in the 
streets. It is a Catholic country. You 
can almost feel it. While I was there 
every priest seemed to be praying, 
every nun to be cleaning. One of Bols’ 
cordials, a Dutch drink, is served. It 
looks innocent but it can creep up. 
Reluctantly, we leave Curacao. 
Feelings are not mixed. They are 
straight: intense admiration for the 
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work of the Catholic Church here in 
this little island. There is something 
extra here. It’s in the air, the oil, streets, 
schools, everywhere. It seems like the 
faith to me. For decades, the Dutch 
Fathers, nuns and Brothers have been 
doing amazingly efficient social work. 
No fuss. No fanfare. In fact, they seem 
surprised when you point it out to 
them. And we in other tropic coun- 
tries often feel we are doing something 
definitely original in our recently initi- 
ated cooperative and social-welfare 
programs. But the Dutch have been 
at it for decades. You can’t beat the 
Dutch—especially when they have 
God with them. 


That A g 


By WILLIAM J. NOLAN 





In the following passage, which could have been written by a cub reporter 


after his first assignment covering a six-day bicycle race, a number of terms are 
misused with reference to Catholic liturgy, rites, and customs. How many can you 
find? A score of 12 is perfect, 8 is good, and 5 is fair. Do not peek at the answers 
on page 96 until you have to give up. 


A: THE bride and groom advanced to the altar steps, they were 
met by the pastor, who wore the traditional cappa magna and the tiara 
on his head. On either side of him was an altar boy, one having a 
thurifer in his right hand and the boat in his left, while the other boy 
carried the sedia gestatoria in his right hand and a tract in the other. 
As the priest began the ceremony, the bride and groom knelt on the 
bugia provided for them. A third acolyte, somewhat taller and older 
than the other two, stood slightly behind the couple, holding a small 
tintinnabulum in which to place the ring when necessary. The priest 
read from a small maniple, which contained the prayers of the cere- 
mony along with parables and responses. When this ceremony had 
been completed the priest doffed his vestments and over his alb he 
put on the rochette, the ordo, and the chasuble. He then began the 
Mass Pro Defunctis for the bride and groom. 
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By ERNEST ROUGHMAN 


Jove VIANNEY came to Ars 
on an evening in February, 1818. 
From the parish of Ecully he came, 
over the hills of Beaujolais and down 
into the bare, drab valley of the Font- 
blin, walking all the way. Jolting along 
behind him in a rough country cart, 
a peasant brought M. Vianney’s few 
belongings: some clothes, a wooden 
bedstead, and the few books left him 
by his friend, the Abbé Balley. It was 
a damp, misty day. The muddy roads 
were in a wretched condition, and the 
young priest lost his way. A peasant 
lad gave him directions, and at last, 
through the gloomy evening light, he 
discerned the village: a few dozen low 
thatched cottages, half hidden among 
orchard trees, and off to one side the 
squat gray-brown church. _ 

None of the villagers came to greet 
their new curé; no one seems even to 
have been aware that he was coming. 
Next morning he rang the bell for 
Mass. “Ah!” some of the peasants re- 
marked in surprise, “there is a new 
parish priest!” 

Yes, and what a priest! He had little 
to recommend him in the way of nat- 
ural talent, absolutely nothing, to be 
quite frank. From his childhood Jean- 
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Prisoner of the confessional 


Fy mt of Ee © 


Condensed from Land and Home* 


Marie had longed to be a priest; but 
on his father’s poor farm he was need- 
ed, and even had he not been, there 
was no money to educate him. So the 
lad began his ecclesiastical studies un- 
der the private direction of M. Balley, 
curé of Ecully, near Jean-Marie’s vil- 
lage of Dardilly. Twenty years old and 
with no knowledge of the fundamen- 
tals of his own tongue, let alone the 
intricacies of Latin; that was how 
young Vianney found himself. It was 
a nightmare; try as he might, nothing 
seemed able to stick. Only God knows 
how hard he tried, but it seemed use- 
less. Then Jean-Marie made a pilgrim- 
age to the shrine of St. Francis Regis 
at La Louvesc and things went a little 
better. He managed to acquire enough 
knowledge to gain admittance to the 
Petit Seminaire of Verrieres; somehow 
got through a year of philosophy there, 
was admitted to the Grand Seminaire 
at Lyons; and suddenly, after five la- 
borious months, was dismissed as 
being quite incapable of acquiring 
enough learning for the priesthood. 
It was a terrible blow; only M. Bal- 
ley seems not to have lost confidence 
in him. He managed to get his pupil 
another chance at the examinations for 


*3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines, 12, lowa. March, 1947. 
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Orders; but poor Jean-Marie got pan- 
icky in presence of the examiners and 
again failed. At the presbytery that 
night he wept bitterly. 

The Abbé Balley, still unshaken, 
again interceded with the diocesan 
authorities; the vicar general, together 
with the superior of the Grand Semi- 
naire, came next day to the rectory at 
Ecully. In the familiar surroundings 
Vianney was not so nervous; he an- 
swered most of the questions. 

So it came about that M. Vianney 
was admitted to Orders. Some ob- 
jected, “He is too stupid; he will never 
be able to acquit himself well as a 
priest.” 

The vicar general, in charge of the 
diocese in the absence of the cardinal- 
archbishop, was a simple, unsophisti- 
cated man. In his scales, holiness out- 
weighed learning against the Church’s 
immediate need. He gave the neces- 
sary permission, and on Aug. 13, 1815, 
Jean-Marie Vianney was ordained by 
the bishop of Grenoble. 

At the request of his old friend and 
master, M. Balley, the newly ordained 
returned to Ecully as vicaire. But the 
authorities had not forgotten his poor 
scholastic record, and for several 
months this man, who was to become 
perhaps the greatest confessor in the 
history of the Church, was forbidden 
to hear confessions! 

Between the curé of Ecully and his 
new assistant there now arose a sort 
of holy rivalry in the practice of pen- 
ance. M. Balley wore a hairshirt; so 
did M. Vianney. Their meals wére 
lean and irregular: a few potatoes and 





brown bread, with a chunk of boiled 
beef that became perfectly black from 
being used so long. What time they 
had left from their pastoral duties the 
two spent in prayer and taking the 
discipline. So they lived for two years 
until, early in 1817, M. Balley was 
struck down with an ulcer in his leg. 
Two months after the death of M. 
Balley in December of that year, his 
young assistant was appointed curé of 
Ars. 

From the first M. Vianney based his 
life, dreams, hopes for the future, on 
one all-embracing resolve: to make 
himself holy, and with him all who 
were now his care. He was too clear- 
sighted for illusions, for his was the 
most obscure and neglected parish and 
he the poorest and most stupid priest 
in the diocese, In that knowledge Jean- 
Marie was content. No one knew his 
own deficiencies so well; he would not 
convert the world. “Yet, this is my 
world,” he told himself, thinking of 
his poor church, his 60 families. 

He began very simply, with the fun- 
damental directness of a man who had 
fallen tremendously in love with God. 
There was not great wickedness in 
Ars; as a matter of fact, in some of the 
people there was great good. But they 
were the few; the others were great 
only in their immense indifference. 
What they needed most was a good 
shaking. Simple and of the soil, they 
must be given some sure, sensible sym- 
bol of sanctity, a glimpse of the city 
seated on the hill; they must be made 
to taste the salt of the earth. There was 
a price to be paid for such a manifesta- 
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tion of God’s loveliness, and Jean- 
Marie knew that he was the only man 
who could pay it. 

A man of the soil himself, M. Vian- 
ney possessed that solid common sense 
born of companionship with the sim- 
plicities of the fields and the open sky. 
So he began his apostolate with pray- 
er. It was all quite simple as he saw 
it: “Ask and you shall receive,” the 
first Pastor had said. Jean-Marie took 
Him at His word; he asked, begged, 
pleaded, and in time received what he 
asked for: tumbling rivers of grace 
that poured down into the souls of 
the peasant folk of Ars, overflowed, 
and flooded wide and far out into the 
world around it. So began the 40 years 
of M. Vianney. 

Every morning, hours before dawn, 
the curé was on his knees in the gray 
gloom of the little sanctuary. There, 
kneeling upright before the altar or 
prostrate on the cold stones, he prayed 
as no man had ever prayed in that vil- 
lage. He remained before the altar lit- 
erally for hours; some days, meals for- 
gotten, he stayed there all day. That 
was in the early years, before the 
crowds began to flock to Ars. 

From the first he set out to know 
his people. The parish was not large. 
With naive directness he made his par- 
ish visitation at noon, when all the 
family were likely to be home. People 
found this a bit disconcerting, till they 
came to know him. He did not try to 
ram God down their throats; he would 
simply stand near the dinner table, his 
arm on the mantle, and talk about the 
crops, what prices pigs were likely to 
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bring at the next fair at Trevoux, how 
blessed M. Perroud was to have gotten 
four cuttings from his hay. He would 
never consent to sit down with the 
family to dinner; on rare occasions he 
might accept a potato and eat it stand- 
ing. Then, just before taking his leave, 
he would drop a casual remark about 
the good God. With intense interest he 
gauged its effect, coming thus to know 
the heart of each household, how far 
it had drifted, at what cost to himself 
he must bring it back. 

Soon the neighborhood knew him 
well. Gaunt and lanky, he could be 
seen striding down the summer roads, 
his broad-brimmed black hat tucked 
under one arm, great peasant shoes 
scufing up tiny puffs of hot dust at 
each step; or on winter evenings, push- 
ing through the violet shadows across 
the frosty fields to the home of some 
sick parishioner. 

It was not long before he knew the 
sores that needed healing. Dealing as 
he did with the ageless realities of 
sanctity and sin, it all seemed so very 
simple: here were souls that only he 
could save, and at a price that only he 
could pay. 

He utterly neglected himself. On his 
arrival in Ars, he sent back to the 
chateau of Mile. de Garets all the fur- 
niture borrowed by his predecessor. 
Within a few months he had given 
away his only mattress and was sleep- 
ing on the garret floor. His meals, if 
you would call them that, have become 
famous. For the most part, during 
those early years, he subsisted on musty 
potatoes, cooked in a saucepan once a 
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week and left there to grow moldy 
till he had eaten all of them. Occa- 
sionally he would take a little flour 
cake, known sinisterly in the neighbor- 
hood as matefaims (hunger killers), 
and a little water. 

Each night he scourged himself to 
blood. When finally he fell down on 
his faggot bed on the floor, it was to 
lie, blue-black and bruised, for only a 
few hours; then up again, hours before 
the dawn, and into the church for an- 
other day of prayer and penance. 

This was his way of conquering the 
evils of his parish. It was an agony for 
him, early of a Sunday morning to 
have the ringing of the tower bell an- 
swered only by the rumble of carts and 
the crunching of boots on their way 
to the fields. There were nights when 
he lay awake listening to the sound of 
the fiddler and the dancers in the 
square just behind his apple orchard. 
But before long the power of his pen- 
ance and prayer began to make itself 
felt. His life spoke for him. One can- 
not say that he thundered from the 
pulpit, though he tried to. But he had 
always a weak voice, and sometimes 
could not be heard in the back of the 
little church, 

He taught catechism every day to 
the children, and on Sundays, before 
Vespers, to the grownups. Slowly, very 
slowly, he began to achieve results. 
The spiritual life of Ars began visi- 
bly to deepen. Within a few brief years 
he had restored Sunday Vespers as a 
source of parochial sanctity. And the 
young women who came were per- 
suaded to remain for the Rosary. It 
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was the beginning of the Guild of the 
Holy Rosary for the women; and from 
its influence came later the Guild of 
the Blessed Sacrament for the men. 

In proportion as he dug into the ig- 
norance of his people, he brought out 
the greatness of their faith. Soon one 
no longer heard loud swearing in the 
streets, or the carts rumbling to the 
fields on Sunday mornings. And two 
of the taverns went out of business. M. 
Vianney had a right to smile more fre- 
quently now, but not for that did he 
slacken pace. With austerity and pray- 
er he continued to take a terrible toll 
of his strength; it was all worth it, he 
thought, as he saw how wonderfully 
God’s love had begun to warm the 
little valley that was his whole world. 

But he had his bitter days. The riff- 
raff of the parish hated him. Finding 
it impossible to stop his reforms, they 
stooped even to calumny. Whispers 
went about concerning his morals, 
they spattered his presbytery door with 
mud, and a poor prostitute was in- 
duced to stand beneath his window, 
night after night, slandering him with 
accusations. In an agony, poor Vianney 
knelt upstairs in his room, scourging 
himself and begging God to forgive 
them all. Even his fellow priests, many 
of whom thought him an imposter, 
complained to the bishop. A letter was 
drawn up, signed by many of the 
priests in the diocese, asking for his 
removal; in some strange way it passed 
through the hands of the curé d’Ars. 
In his sublime humility, the saint him- 
self signed it!" 

Preaching was a misery for him; 
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yet he never excused himself from it. 
On Monday he would begin the long 
task of preparing his Sunday sermon; 
and on Saturday nights he would 
sometimes spend more than seven 
hours trying to get what he had writ- 
ten into his poor head. People passing 
the sacristy could hear him, reciting 
aloud to himself. Here, again, God 
humiliated him. He often went up into 
the pulpit after so much weary effort, 
only to have his memory go completely 
blank; he would then have to descend 
before the whole parish, thinking his 
prestige as pastor shattered, and all his 
efforts undone because of his stupidity. 

So passed the first ten years. 
Throughout that long period of lonely 
struggling, penance and prayer, this 
man ploughed his little portion of the 
vineyard, never looking back. And 
gradually, in spite of himself, his fame 
began to spread. In 1827 the first pil- 
grim feet sounded on the road to Ars, 
the first, faint rumbling of that great 
cavalcade that was to sweep down into 
the tiny valley and snatch from him 
the last precious moments of privacy 
that he was ever to know. . 

To the end of his life M. Vianney 
insisted on attributing the great good 
done for souls and bodies at Ars, not 
to himself but to “the good God” and 
the intercession of “little Saint Philo- 
méne.” He had secured some precious 
relics of the little hidden martyr, and 
his devotion to her grew so intense 
that he seemed to see and converse 
with her. This in itself was worth see- 
ing. But it was to see and consult M. 
Vianney that the thousands came. 


There came a day, some time in the 
year 1829, when the curé stayed longer 
than usual in his confessional. It was 
no casual action because he must have 
seen it casting its shadow on all his 


remaining days. The crowds were too 


great for his day; he must give them 
his night also. And from that moment, 
until his death 30 years later, M. Vian- 
ney may be said to have imprisoned 
himself in his confessional, sometimes 
spending as many as 16 hours hearing 
confessions. No more did he allow 
himself even the legitimate relaxation 
of an occasional walk in the woods or 
fields where, since his shepherd days 
at Dardilly, he had always found such 


‘refreshment of soul. Spring would 


come and quicken the meadowsweet 
along the river, and red buds brighten 
the maples, but the poor curé was 
never again to walk among them. © 
He arose at one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, heard confessions till six, when 
he celebrated Mass. To see him at the 
altar was to pierce the veil for an in- 
stant and see the glory beyond. He 
wept, sometimes he smiled; and when, 
after the Consecration, in accordance 
with the peculiar rite of the Church 
at Lyons, he stood with his arms out- 
stretched in the form of a cross, a great 
light made lovely his gaunt, homely 
features, “We used to say that he saw 
the good God,” one of his altar boys 
said, years later. After Mass, in obedi- 
ence to his bishop, the curé took a little 
milk. Then confessions again until, 
around ten, he looked for some time 
to recite some of his Office. “What 
happiness,” he once exclaimed, “to be 
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able to relax a little in this way.” At 
11 o'clock he taught catechism. After 
the midday Angelus he took his one 
meal standing, visited the sick, recited 
Vespers and Compline, and was back 
in the confessional till eight o’clock. 
Rosary and evening prayers foilowed. 
When they were over, he went to the 
presbytery to see any who wished to 
consult him. Then up to his poor, bare 
room; but not to sleep, because there 
were Matins and Lauds to be recited, 
and the discipline to be taken—and 
there was the devil. 

For years the latter had terrorized 
the poor curé, pounding on walls, rid- 
ing like a troop of Cossacks up and 
down the stairs, shouting, screaming, 
even setting fire to the bed. And all 
this during the pitifully inadequate 
three hours of sleep which the curé 
allowed himself! In the beginning the 
poor priest would lie awake, shaking 
with fear. But towards the end, after 
almost 35 years of such trials, he had 
become quite used to it, and could say 
with that gentle smile of his, “The 
devil and I are almost comrades!” 

Many, seeing him during those last 
years, recollected, serene, thought his 
holiness a matter of course, as if the 
asceticism of decades had taken the 
edge off sacrifice for him. How far 
they missed the truth! On his own ad- 
mission to a fellow priest, each morn- 
ing held its own terror for him, since 
it meant a new beginning, and he had 
to wrench himself up from his poor 
bed. Once he collapsed four times on 
the way from room to confessional; 
and it was no wonder, for the man had 


not eaten a square meal or taken a real 
night’s rest for almost 40 years! 

How he survived so long is another 
of God’s strange secrets. He worked 
almost to the last. And suddenly, in 
the midst of an intense heat wave that 
had settled on Ars, the curé was knock- 
ed down with fever. They put him to 
bed, and he lingered on, peaceful, 
quiet, very tired. All through the night 
of Aug. 3, 1859, one could hear in his 
little church the pilgrims praying and 
the soft whisper of their weeping; hun- 
dreds were there, and they knew the 
curé was dying. 

So the last furrow was turned, and 
M. Vianney found himself at the end 
of his field and the plough.slipping 
from his hands. The lesson of his life 
had been its so great selflessness. All 
his years his soul, deeply contempla- 
tive as it was, had longed for solitude, 
for La Trappe or the Grand Char- 
treuse; but on three occasions, when 
he tried to go there, God made him 
go back. And M. Vianney returned to 
sleepless nights, disciplines, almost un- 
broken days and nights in the confes- 
sional. Now, in those last quiet hours, 
all the threads were gathered in, and 
M. Vianney saw the whole pattern of 
his life and God’s radiant love that 
had brightened its darkest moments. 
To a parish priest who once com- 
plained that he achieved so few results 
in his parish, the curé said, “You have 
preached, you have prayed; but have 
you fasted? Have you taken the disci- 
pline? Have you slept on the bare 
floors? So long as you have done none 
of these things you have no right to 
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complain.” All this he himself had 
done, this man who packed this great- 
ness into each commonplace day; yet 
in his humility he feared the reckon- 
ing he must render. 

Perhaps this fear left him at the 
last, for he seemed so very deeply at 
peace when, about two o’clock in the 
morning of Aug. 4, 1859, he died. 





At that moment, strangely, sudden- 
ly, cool rain began to fall on the vil- 
lage to break the intense heat, and 
there was thunder over the fields he 
had loved. But on the worn, thin face 
of M. Vianney a great gladness had 
settled, as if he were happy that now, 
at last, he would be curé of Ars no 
longer. 


Bie 


The Sister and the-Pirate 


J Incident of the Dis- 
comfited Pirate took 
place after the buccaneers 
boarded a boat going from 
Macao to Wuchow. Aboard 
were two Chinese Sisters of 
the Maryknoll mission at 
Wuchow. 

The fight was short and deadly. The 
pirates mowed down soldiers and sail- 
ors, and swarmed aboard. They lined 
up the 50 passengers. 

Sister Teresa, a mite of a woman, 
dynamite, stepped up to the pirate 
chief. She dressed him down in rapid 
Chinese. She told him who she was, 
and warned him that if anything hap- 
pened to her or her companion, God 
would punish him and his band. The 
pirate blinked, swallowed, and ordered 
his followers not to touch the Sisters, 
because, after all, they do good for 
China’s poor. (And in the back of his 
head he was probably adding, “Maybe 
God would be angry, at that!”’) 





The pirates confined them- 
selves to the other passengers, 
taking money, jewelry, over- 
coats and shoes. 

During the following two 
days, Sister Teresa alternately 
scolded and cajoled the pi- 
rates. She talked them into 
returning much of their loot to the 
passengers. 

Finally the ship reached a desolate 
beach. The passengers, put ashore, 
were ordered to get going. Sister Te- 
resa stepped forward again. She stood 
small, straight, uncompromising. 

“We can’t walk barefoot through 
the cold and rain,” she said. “Well 
collapse and die.” 

By this time the pirate chief was 
talking to himself. Wearily he ordered 
the shoes returned. Then he turned to 
Sister Teresa in desperation and said, 
“Please go away quickly, or we'll have 
nothing left.” 


NCWC (21 March 47). 








Ave Maria 


I MET A MIRACLE 


By PATRICK O’CONNOR, §.S.C. 


Condensed from a pamphlet* 


| CAME face to face 
with a miracle at 
a railway station in 
France on Friday morning, Sept. 10, 
1937. There was no mistaking the mir- 
acle, as with the weight and strength 
of 233 pounds of burly humanity it 
helped me to fight my way onto a 
crowded train. : 

The miracle’s name was John Tray- 
nor. I first beheld him as I came along 
the platform with my suitcase and saw 
him waiting to board my coach. A 
powerfully built, ruddy-faced man, 
about five feet, ten inches, dressed in 
a rather rumpled grey suit, carrying 
his bag, he stood out from the sur- 
rounding crowd. Two of his little boys 
were with him, and eight or 10 Irish 
and English pilgrims on their way 
home from Lourdes. 

John Traynor was a miracle because, 
by all the laws of nature, he should 
not have been standing there, hefty 
and healthy. He should have been, if 
alive at all, paralyzed, epileptic, a mass 
of sores, shrunken, with a shriveled, 
useless right arm and a gaping hole 
in his skull. That is what he had been. 
That is the way medical skill had had 
to leave him, after making its best ef- 
forts. That is the way medical science 
had certified that he must remain. 


Only a miracle could cure him. A 
miracle did. 

I rode with him for about ten hours, 
and when I said good-by ‘in Paris, it 
was with the certainty that I could 
never forget him. This big Liverpool 
Irishman was a delightful character, 
with his manly faith, lacking all trace 
of exaggeration in one direction or the 
other; unaffected and unassuming, yet 
obviously a militant Catholic; with 
only a primary-grade education but 
with a clear mind enriched by the faith 
and preserved by great honesty. Not 
for his personality am I bound to re- 
member him, however, but for his 
story. 

Afterwards I wrote it down and sent 
my version back to him for checking. 
Painstakingly, with the aid of John 
Murray, the old schoolmaster who had 
taught him as a boy in St. Patrick’s 
school, he went over the manuscript, 
filling in gaps, adding details. I had 
the files of the Liverpool newspapers 
searched to find the corroborative evi- 
dence of their reports. I obtained copies 
of newspaper photographs taken at the 
time of the miracle. I read the official 
report signed by six doctors, four Eng- 
lish, one French, and one Belgian, 
and issued by the Medical bureau in 
Lourdes when more than three years 


*(32 pp., 10¢) and the Far East, St. Columban’s, Silver Creek, N. Y. February, 1944. 
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had elapsed to allow for careful exami- 
nation of all the evidence and to estab- 
lish permanence of the cure. 


Traynor was born and reared in Liv- 
erpool. His Irish mother died when he 
was still quite young, but her faith, 
her devotion to Mass and Holy Com- 
munion, and her trust in the blessed 
Mother stayed with him as a memory 
and fruitful example. 

The Ist World War broke out in 
1914, and Traynor was mobilized with 
the Royal Naval Reserve, to which he 
belonged. He was in the naval brigade 
that took part in the unsuccessful Ant- 
werp expedition of October, 1914, and 
was in the last battalion to retreat. 
While carrying one of his officers to 
safety he was hit in the head by shrap- 
nel. He did not regain consciousness 
until five weeks later, when after an 
operation he woke up in a marine hos- 
pital in England. He recovered rapidly 
and went back into service. In 1915, 
lent to the Ist Dublin Fusiliers as phys- 
ical instructor, he was a member of the 
expeditionary force sent to Egypt and 
the Dardanelles. 

On April 25, 1915, he took part in 
the landing from the steamship River 
Clyde at Gallipoli. He was in charge 
of the first boat to leave the ship and 
was one of the few to reach the shore 
that day. From their positions in the 
steep banks above the beach the Turks 
raked the Clyde and the boats with 
deadly gunfire. The casualties were so 
heavy that the operation was suspend- 
ed until nightfall. Meanwhile, all off- 
cers in the landing parties had been 


killed, and Traynor found himself in 
charge of about 100 men, who took 
cover in a shallow trench. A Catholic 
chaplain, Father Finn, was killed in 
the second boat, from which he fell, 
Traynor dragged him from under the 
barbed wire and later he and his com. 
rades buried him on shore. 


A\fter dusk more officers and men 
landed, and the small force began to 
fight its way, with severe losses, up to 
the sand hills. For days the bitter fight- 
ing continued. Traynor took part, 
without injury, until May 8, when he 
was hit by machine-gun fire during a 
bayonet charge. He seems to have been 
literally sprayed with bullets. He was 
wounded in the head and chest, while 
a bullet tore through the inner side of 
his upper right arm and lodged under 
the collarbone. 

Medical corps men brought him to 
the beach, and he was shipped to the 
base hospital at Alexandria, Egypt. 
Now began his long years as an invalid 
and as patient under unsuccessful sur- 
gical operations. A well-known Eng- 
lish surgeon operated on him in Alex- 
andria, attempting to sew together the 
severed nerves in the upper arm, which 
the bullet wound had left paralyzed. 
The attempt failed, and so did another, 
by another surgeon, on the hospital 
ship that brought Traynor to England. 
In September, 1915, in the Haslar nx 
val hospital, England, a third opera 
tion was performed with the same ob- 
jective, and result. 

While on the hospital ship Traynor 
suffered the first of his epileptic at 
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tacks, which later became frequent. 

The navy surgeon general now ad- 
vised amputation of the arm, as there 
seemed to be no hope of ever joining 
the torn, shrunken nerves. Traynor 
would not consent. In November, 
1916, another doctor tried to suture 
the nerves, bringing the number of 
unsuccessful operations to four. By this 
§ time Traynor had been discharged 
from the service, first on 80% pension, 
then on 100%, as being permanently 
and completely disabled. He had to 
spend months in various hospitals as 
an epileptic patient. In April, 1920, a 
doctor realized that the epilepsy was 
probably the result of the head wounds, 
and operated on the skull. Whether 
bits of shrapnel were found and re- 
moved is not known, but we do know 
that the operation left Traynor with 
an open hole about an inch wide in 
his skull. Through this opening the 
pulsations of the brain could be ob- 
served. A silver plate was inserted to 
shield the brain. The epileptic condi- 
tion was no better after the operation. 
The fits were as frequent as three a 
day. Both legs were partly paralyzed, 
and nearly every organ in Traynor’s 
body was impaired. He had to be lifted 
into his bed and wheel chair. 

The year 1923 found him leading 
this helpless existence. I have counted 
the names of ten doctors through 
whose hands he had passed up to then. 
The result of all their efforts and ex- 
aminations: was to prove that he was 
completely and incurably incapacitat- 
ed. Unable to stand or walk, subject to 
frequent epileptic fits, with three open 


wounds, one of them in his head, with- 
out the power of feeling or movement 
in his torn, shriveled right arm, he 
was indeed a human wreck. Somebody 
arranged to have him admitted to the 
Mossley Hill Hospital for Incurables 
on July 24, 1923. But by that date Jack 
Traynor was to be in Lourdes. 

What follows is his own narrative. 


| had always had a great devotion to 
our blessed Lady, having acquired it 
from my mother especially. I felt now 
that if our Lady’s shrine at Lourdes 
was in England, I would go there 
often. But it seemed to be a far away 
place that I could never reach. 

In July, 1923, I was at home, help- 
less as usual, when a neighbor woman 
came in with an announcement that 
had been made in our parish. A Liver- 
pool diocesan pilgrimage was being 
organized for Lourdes. It would cost 
£13 (about $54) to go. 

My wife was out in the yard and I 
called her in. I found afterwards that 
she had already heard about the pil- 
grimage but had decided not to tell 
me, fearing I’d want to go. I told her 
to go upstairs and get a certain box in 
which we kept a gold sovereign (about 
$5) which my brother had given me 
and which we were treasuring for 
some special emergency. She asked me 
what I wanted to do with it now. I 
said that I wanted to give it to Mrs. 
Cunningham, a neighbor, as first pay- 
ment on a ticket to Lourdes. My wife 
was disturbed, but finally did as I told 
her, and the neighbor went off to make 
the booking. 
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A few days later, one of the priests 
in charge of the pilgrimage came to 
see me. He was upset at the thought 
of my going. 

“You cannot take the trip,” he said. 
“You'll die on the way and bring 
trouble and grief to everybody.” 

My answer was that I had made my 
first payment, I had booked my place, 
and I was going. 

Finally he said, “Well, you won’t be 
allowed to travel unless the doctor 
gives his approval. If you get a medi- 
cal certificate, we'll take you.” Clearly 
he seemed to think that it was impos- 
sible. 

I thought that my doctor would ap- 
prove of the trip, but he refused. We 
called in several doctors and everyone 
of them said it would be suicide. Later, 
when the government ministry of pen- 
sions learned that I had gone to 
Lourdes, they protested against it very 
strongly. 

The priest came to visit me again 
and flung himself across my bed, beg- 
ging me to give up the idea. I would 
not—and finally succeeded in going 
without any medical certificate. To 
raise the £12 balance dué on my tick- 
et, we sold some of our belongings and 
my wife pawned even her few bits of 
jewelry. 


By this time it had got around Liv- _ 


erpool that this crippled and para- 
lyzed ex-serviceman wanted to go to 
Lourdes, and the papers began to write 
about it. I was the center of more at- 
tention than I liked. Everybody, with 
the exception of my wife and one or 
two relatives, told me I was crazy. 


The day for leaving Liverpool came. 
The pilgrims were to travel on two 
trains. It was a terrible task to prepare 
me. I hardly realized what the journey 
was and I had nothing to bring with 
me, except the few shillings left over 
after we had paid for the ticket. My 
wife lifted me out of bed, and my 
brother Francis got me into my invalid 
chair. There I remained, while the 
others attended the 4 a.m. Mass at St. 
Malachy’s. 

A large crowd of pilgrims and their 
friends were at the station. Already my 
case was well known, and people be- 
gan to fuss around us, making it still 
more difficult for me to get to the plat- 
form. I did reach it—just too late. The 
first train was about to leave. The 
priest-director came up to me in great 
agitation, and said, “Traynor, you're 
too late! We can’t get you on the train 
now. In heaven’s name, take this as a 
sign that you are not to come. You 
will only die on the journey.” 

I said, “Father, I have paid for my 
ticket to Lourdes and I’m going to 
Lourdes.” 

There was another train, and I said 
that they could put me in the coal 
tender or anywhere they liked, as long 
as they put me on the train. By being 
obstinate about it, I won my point and 
was placed on the second train. In 1923 
arrangements for taking care of the 
sick on the English pilgrimages to 
Lourdes were not by any means as 
good as they were later, on. The ex 
perience was very trying. , 

I remember practically nothing of 
the journey, except seeing a number 
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of sick on stretchers beside me on plat- 
forms and docks, some bleeding, all 
suffering. I believe I was sick on the 
way. Three times they tried to take me 
from the train in France to a hospital, 
as I seemed to be dying. Each time 
there was no hospital where they stop- 
ped, and the only thing to do was to 
go on again, with me still on board. 


We reached Lourdes on July 22, and 
I was transferred with the rest of the 
sick to the Asile hospital in the domain 
of the Grotto. I was in a terrible condi- 
tion, as my wounds and sores had not 
been freshly bandaged since I left 
Liverpool. 

Meanwhile a Protestant girl from 
Liverpool had come to the Continent 
on a holiday tour. She got tired of the 
usual show places and happened to 
come to Lourdes. She was a trained 
nurse, and, seeing all the sick, she of- 
fered her services to help in the Asile. 
Her parents in England, upset at her 
decision to stay as a volunteer worker 
in Lourdes, sent out her sister to keep 
her company. Those two girls went 
down to see the Liverpool pilgrims. 
They remembered having seen me sit- 
ting in my wheel chair outside my 
house at home, and volunteered to take 
care of me. I gladly accepted their kind 
offer, and they washed and dressed my 
sores and looked after me during my 
stay in Lourdes. 

Ours was a large pilgrimage, com- 
prising about 1,200, including many 
priests, headed by the late Archbishop 
Keating of Liverpool. We spent six 
days in Lourdes. During that time I 
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was desperately ill. I had several hem- 
orrhages as well as epileptic fits. In 
fact, one woman took it on herself to 
write to my wife, saying there was no 
hope for me and that I'd be buried in 
Lourdes. 

In spite of my condition, however, 
I succeeded in being bathed nine times 
in the water from the Grotto spring 
and I was brought to the different de- 
votions in which the sick could join. 
On the morning of the second day I 
had a bad fit as I was being wheeled 
to the baths. Blood flowed from my 
mouth and the doctors were alarmed. 
As I came to, I could hear them say- 
ing, “Better take him back to the Asile 
at once.” 

I protested, “No, you won't. I’ve 
come to be bathed and I’m not going 
back.” 

“You'll die in the bath.” 

“Very well,” I said. “If I do, I'll die 
in a good place.” 

I put the brake on the wheel chair 
by holding the wheel with my good 
hand, the left one, and the brancardiers 
(volunteer stretcher-bearers) had to 
give in. They bathed me in the usual 
way. I never had an epileptic fit after 
that. 

[On July 24 Drs. Azurdia, Finn and 
Marley, who had come with the pil- 
grimage, examined Traynor at Lour- 
des. They testified that they found him 
to be suffering from: 

1. Epilepsy. 

2. Paralysis of the radial, median 
and ulnar nerves of the right arm. 

3. Atrophy of the shoulder and pec- 
toral muscles, 
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4. A trephine opening in the right 
parietal region of the skull; in this 
opening, about 2 cm. 5, there was a 
metal plate for protection; 

5. Absence of voluntary movement 
in the legs and loss of feeling. 

6. Lack of bodily control. ]} 


We were to leave on the morning of 
July 27. The afternoon of July 25 came, 
and I seemed to be as bad as ever. Al- 
ready preparations were being made 
for the return journey. A young 
Frenchman, Felix Douley, who used 
to come to the Asile selling rosaries 
and medals, came into our ward, and 
the last few shillings I had, I spent on 
little religious souvenirs for my wife 
and children. Then it was time to get 
ready for the baths. 

I was wheeled down to await my 
turn. There were many to be bathed 
and we all wanted to be finished be- 
fore the afternoon procession of the 
Blessed Sacrament, which began at 4 
o'clock. My turn came, and when I 
was in the bath, my paralyzed legs 
became violently agitated. The bran- 
cardiers became alarmed ,once more, 
thinking I was in another fit. I strug- 
gled to get on my feet, feeling that I 
could easily do so, and wondered why 
everybody seemed to be against me. 
When I was taken out of the bath, I 
cried from sheer weakness and ex- 
haustion. 

The brancardiers threw my clothes 
on hurriedly, put me back on the 
stretcher, and rushed me down to the 
square in front of the Rosary church 
to await the procession. Practically all 
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the other sick were already lined up. 
I was the third last on the outside, to 
the right, facing the church. 

The procession wound its way back 
to the church, and at the end walked 
the Archbishop of Rheims, carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament. He blessed the 
two ahead of me, came to me, made 
the sign of the cross with the mon- 
strance and moved on to the next. He 
had just passed by, when I realized 
that a great change had taken place 
in me. My right arm, which had been 
dead since 1915, was violently agi- 
tated. I burst its bandages and blessed 
myself—for the first time in years. 

I had no sudden pain that I can re- 
call and certainly had no vision. I sim- 
ply realized that something momen- 
tous had happened. 

I attempted to rise from my stretch- 
er, but the brancardiers were watching 
me. I suppose I had a bad name for my 
obstinacy. They held me down and a 
doctor or a nurse gave my a hypo. Ap- 
parently they thought I was hysterical 
and about to create a scene. Immedi- 
ately after the final Benediction, they 
rushed me back to the Asile. I told 
them that I could walk and proved it 
by taking seven steps. I was very tired 
and in pain. They put me back in bed 
and gave me another hypo. 

| Drs. Azurdia, Finn and Marley cer- 
tify that they examined Traynor on 
his return to the Asile after the pro- 
cession. Apparently this was to sec if 
he could really walk, as he claimed. 
“We find that he has recovered the 
voluntary use of his legs; the reflexes 
exist. There is intense venous conges 
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tion of both feet, which are very pain- 
ful. The patient can walk with diffi- 
culty.” 


They had me in a small ward on the 
ground floor. As I was such a trouble- 
some case, they stationed brancardiers 
in relays to watch me and keep me 
from doing anything foolish. Late that 
night they placed a brancardier on 
guard outside the door of the ward. 
There were two other sick men in the 
room, including one who was blind. 

The effect of the hypos began to 
wear off during the night, but I had 
no full realization that I was cured. 
I was awake most of the night. No 
lights were on. 

The chimes in the big Basilica of the 
Rosary rang the hours and half-hours 
as usual through the night, playing the 
air of the Lourdes Ave Maria. Early 
in the morning, I heard them ringing, 
and it seemed to me that [I fell asleep 
at the beginning of the Ave. It could 
have been a matter of only a few sec- 
onds, but at the last stroke I opened 
my eyes and jumped out of bed. First, 
I knelt on the floor to finish the Rosary 
I had been saying. Then I dashed for 
the door, pushed aside the two bran- 
cardiers and ran out into the passage 
and the open air. Previously I had been 
watching the brancardiers and plan- 
ning to evade them. I had not walked 
since 1915, and my weight was down 
to 112 pounds. 

Dr. Marley was outside the door. 
When he saw the man over whom he 
had been watching during the pilgrim- 
age and whose death he had expected, 
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push two brancardiers aside and run 
out of the ward, he fell back in amaze- 
ment, I ran towards the Grotto, which 
is 200 or 300 yards from the Asile. 
This stretch of ground was graveled 
then, not paved, and I was barefoot. 
I ran the whole way to the Grotto 
without getting the least mark or cut 
on my bare feet. The brancardiers 
were running after me but they could 
not catch up with me. When they 
reached the Grotto, there I was on my 
knees, still in my night clothes, pray- 
ing to our Lady and thanking her. All 
I knew was that I should thank her, 
and at her Grotto. The brancardiers 
stood back, afraid to touch me. 


The news was beginning to spread, 
even though it was still early in the 
morning. After I had prayed for about 
20 minutes, I got up surprised and not 
pleased to find a crowd watching me. 
They drew aside to let me pass, as I 
walked back toward the Asile. At the 
far end of Rosary square stands the 
statue of our Lady crowned. My moth- 
er had always taught me that when 
you ask a favor from our Lady or wish 
to show her some special veneration, 
you should make a sacrifice. I had no 
money to offer, as I had spent my last 
few shillings on rosaries and medals 
for my wife and children, but kneeling 
there before the blessed Mother, I 
made the only sacrifice I could think 
of. I resolved to give up cigarettes. All 
this time, while knowing that I had re- 
ceived a great favor from our Lady, I 
had no clear recollection of all the ill- 
ness that had gone before. 
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By now the hotels of Lourdes were 
emptying themselves, and a crowd of 
excited people had gathered. I could 
not understand what they were doing 
there, as I went in to dress. I put my 
clothes on, in a hurry, but kept away 
from the bed, for fear those doctors 
and brancardiers would tackle me 
and treat me as a sick man again. 


I went to the washroom to wash and 
shave. Other men were there before 
me. I bade them all good morning, but 
none of them answered; they just 
looked at me in a scared way. 

It was still pretty early in the morn- 
ing when a priest, Father Gray, who 
knew nothing about my cure, entered 
my ward and asked if anybody there 
could serve Mass. I answered that I 
would be glad to, and went off and 
served his Mass in the chapel of the 
Asile. It did not seem strange to me 
that I could do this, after being unable 
to stand or walk for eight years. 

I went in to breakfast in the dining 
room of the Asile. The other men 
drew back, as if they were afraid of 
me. I could not grasp the situation nor 
could I understand why people were 
staring so hard. After breakfast, when 
I tried to walk out from the Asile, I 
found a large crowd outside. They 
made a rush for me, and I had to re- 
treat, going into the little enclosure, 
feeling rather upset. 

A Mr. Cunningham came out to talk 
to me. I could see that he found it hard 
to control his excitement. 

He said, “Good morning, Jack. Are 
you feeling all right?” 


“Yes, Mr. Cunningham,” I answer- 
ed, “Quite all right. Are you feeling all 
right?” Then I asked, “What are all 
those people doing outside?” 

“They’re there, Jack, because they’re 
glad to see you.” 

“Well, it’s very nice of them and I’m 
glad to see them but I wish they’d let 
me alone.” 

He told me that one of the priests 
on the pilgrimage, the one who had 
opposed my coming, was anxious to 
speak to me. He was in his hotel in the 
town, and the problem was how to get 
him through the crowd. Finally some- 
body got an open, horse-drawn car- 
riage into the enclosure in front of the 
Asile. Mr. Cunningham and [ sat in 
the carriage, and the old French driver 
started off. But the horse had taken 
only a few paces when the crowd 
surged up against the carriage, making 
the driver fear to go farther. We had 
to go back to the Asile. 

Finally, after appeals to the crowd, 
I got through in another carriage, 
which brought me up to the hotel, 
where I found the priest. He, too, 
asked me if I was all right. I was quite 
surprised by the question. I told him 
that I felt quite well, thanks, and that 
I hoped he did, too. He broke down 
and began to cry. 

That day was a nightmare of excite- 
ment and crowds. I was the center 
of attraction for all the people in 
Lourdes, it seemed. 

We left on the 9 o'clock train next 
morning, July 27. I found, that a first- 
class compartment had been set ‘aside 
for me. I protested, but gave in. 
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[Early in the morning of July 27 
the three doctors examined Traynor 
before the pilgrimage left Lourdes. 
Their statement says that: 

1. He can walk perfectly; 

2. He has recovered the use and 
function of his right arm; 

3. He has recovered sensation in his 
legs; 

4. The opening in his skull has di- 
minished considerably. There have 
been no more epileptic crises. 

As far as Traynor knew, the metal 
plate in his skull just disappeared. 
When he took off the last of his band- 
ages on returning from the Grotto on 
the morning of July 26, he found 
everyone of his sores healed.] 


The train went up through France, 
and I was still in a daze. At one of the 
stops, the door of my compartment 
opened, and to my amazement I saw 
the red skullcap of Archbishop Keat- 
ing. He came up into the compartment 
and I knelt to get his blessing. He 
raised me up, saying, “John, I think I 
should be getting your blessing.” I 
could not understand why he said that. 
Then he led me over and we both sat 
down on the bed. 

Looking at me, he said, “John, do 
you realize how ill you have been and 
that you have been miraculously cured 
by the blessed Virgin?” 

Then everything came back to me, 
the memory of my years of illness 
and the sufferings of the journey to 
Lourdes and. how ill I had been in 
Lourdes itself. I began to cry, and the 
Archbishop began to cry, and we both 


sat there, crying like two children. 
After a little talk with him, I felt com- 
posed. Now I realized fully what had 


happened. 


Meanwhile, news of the miracle had 


been telegraphed to the Liverpool pa- 
pers, but my wife had not heard of it. 
Somebody on the train, Father Quin- 
lan or Father McKinley, said to me 
that I should send her a wire. I did 
not care to make a fuss in a telegram; 
so I just sent her this message, “Am 
better. Jack.” 

One of the priests in our parish, 
Father Dawber, got the news from the 
papers, and rushed down to my wife, 
for fear the shock might be too great 
for her. By now the train was due to 
arrive shortly in Liverpool. He asked 
her if she had any news from me. 

“T had a letter from a woman on the 
pilgrimage,” she answered, “and it up- 
set me very much, It said that Jack 
was dying and would never leave 
Lourdes alive. But just today I had a 
telegram from himself saying that he 
is feeling better.” 

She thought that I was only back 
to my ordinary state of bad health, 
having got over the danger I seemed 
to be in while in Lourdes. 

“The train will be in shortly, Mrs. 
Traynor,” said Father Dawber, “and 
I think it would be nice to go down 
to meet it. But suppose you find Jack 


improved quite a bit, will you promise 


me that you won’t get upset?” 

“To be sure, Father,” she answered, 
“T'll promise. And I'll be glad if I see 
him improved.” 

“Suppose you see him walking.” 
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“Father, I’m afraid I'll never see 
Jack walk. But anyhow you can rely 
on me.” 

My wife went down to the station 
with her friend, Mrs. Reitdyk. It 
seemed as if all Liverpool had gath- 
ered there. With difficulty my wife 
and her friend reached the platform 
gate, where she told the official that 
she was Mrs. Traynor and asked to be 
allowed through. 

“Well,” replied the man, “All I can 
say is that Mr. Traynor must be a 
Mohammedan, because there are 70 or 
80 Mrs. Traynors on the platform al- 
ready!” 

Anyhow, he let them through and 
they waited on the platform. Mean- 
while the railway company had de- 
cided that the only safe thing was to 
stop the train outside the station, They 
did this, and then the Archbishop 
walked towards the crowd, now a 
huge one, and addressed it. He asked 
the people to be orderly and asked 
them to promise that if they just saw 
Traynor walk down the platform, they 
would be satisfied and would disperse. 
They assured him that they would. 

But when I did appear on the plat- 
form, there was a stampede. The po- 
lice had to draw their batons to force 
a passage for my wife and myself to 
a taxi. My brother got a blow on his 
head before he could fight his way into 
the taxi with me. 

We drove home, and I cannot de- 
scribe the joy of my wife and children. 


I am in the coal and haulage business 
now. I have four lorries or trucks and 


about a dozen men working for me. 
I work with them. I lift sacks of coal, 
weighing around 200 pounds, with the 
best of them, and I can do any other 
work an able-bodied man can do. But 
officially I am still classified as totally 
and permanently incapacitated! 

I never accepted a penny from any- 
body at the time of my cure or after 
it. 1 came back from Lourdes penni- 
less, except for my war pension. I have 
never permitted any money to come to 
my family in connection with my cure 
or the publicity that followed it. Never- 
theless, our Lady has improved my 
temporal affairs, too, and thanks be to 
God and to her, I am now comfort- 
ably situated, and my children are all 
well provided for. Three of them have 
been born since my cure, one a girl 
whom I have named Bernadette. 

The two non-Catholic girls who 
looked after me whenI came to 
Lourdes joined the Church as a result 
of my cure. Their family at home in 
Liverpool followed their example and 
so did the Anglican (Episcopalian) 
minister of the church they had been 
attending. A large number of conver- 
sions have resulted in Liverpool from 
the miracle. 

I go to Lourdes now every year and 
work as a brancardier there. I have 
gone twice and three times in a season. 

[On July 7, 1926, Traynor was ex- 
amined again at Lourdes by Dr. Vallet, 
president of the Medical Bureau, to- 
gether with five other doctors, Drs. 
Azurdia, Finn and Marley of Liver 
pool, who had examined him before 
and after his cure in 1923, Dr. Hat 
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rington of Preston and Dr. Moorkens 
of Antwerp. They found no trace of 
epilepsy or paralysis. His right arm 
was completely free from atrophy. His 
wrist worked normally and he could 
use his right hand. The pectoral and 
shoulder muscles were fully restored. 
As often happens in Lourdes cures, he 
had a souvenir of the injuries from 
which he had been miraculously lib- 
erated. The right hand did not hang 
quite normally; it was slightly en 
wiffe. The right forearm was barely 
1 cm. 5 less thick than the left. The 
only trace of the hole in his skull was 
a slight depression felt in the bone.] 

The official report issued by the 
Medical Bureau at Lourdes on Oct. 2, 
1926, declared that “this extraordinary 
cure is absolutely beyond and above 
the powers of nature.” 

The most striking part of this mul- 
tiple miracle was probably the instan- 
taneous cure Of the right arm. The 
nerves had been severed for eight 
years. Four surgical operations had re- 
vealed that they were truly severed and 
had failed to reunite them. More than 
mere suture would be necessary before 
the arm could feel and move again; 
the shrunken nerves would need to go 
through a long process of regeneration. 
A feat that expert surgery had failed 
four times to do and a process that re- 


quires months of gradual restoration 
were achieved instantaneously as the 
Host was raised over John Traynor. 

‘Another group of experts testified, 
though unconsciously, to the miracle. 
They were the doctors and officials of 
the British War Pensions ministry. 
These gentlemen, after years of exami- 
nation, treatment and inspection, cer- 
tified that John Traynor was incurable, 
and they showed the strength of their 
conviction by awarding him full dis- 
ability pension for life. They never re- 
voked that decision. 

John Traynor died on the eve of the 
Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 
1943. The cause of his death was her- 
nia, in no way related to the illness 
and wounds of which he was cured in 
Lourdes. For more than 20 years he 
lived a vigorous life, every moment of 
which he owed to the miracle of July, 
1923. For more than 20 years he was 
a standing, stalwart testimony to the 
power of God and the efficacy of the 
intercession of Mary Immaculate. In 
his rugged person he presented a tan- 
gible argument with which unbelief 
could not wrestle without being over- 
thrown. For some this miracle has 
brought the surrender which is a gain 
and a victory.Others—it has happened 
from the beginning and will happen 
to the end—have fied from the facts. 


Tue practice of saying “God bless you” whenever a person sneezes originated 
back in the 6th century when Gregory the Great was Pope. During this par- 
ticular time an infectious malady was raging throughout Italy. Pope Gregory 


asked the 


e to say prayers against the disease and accompany the prayer 


with the Sign of the Cross. When anyone sneezed they would utter “God bless 


you,” and the custom has existed ever since. 





David Deutsch. 
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Where fairy tales were true 





Polish Memories 


By ALEXANDER JANTA 
ef yO 


CAME into the world in the 
era preceding the Ist World 
War, while Europe was tri- 
umphantly rounding out several dec- 
ades of prosperity, peace, and relative 
freedom. The Poles, who were without 
a country, although they automatically 
received Austrian, German or Russian 
citizenship at birth, formed a category 
apart. In those days every Polish home 
had its album of Grottger’s drawings 
immortalizing the horror of the up- 
rising of 1863 against Russia. Turning 
the leaves of this moving historical 
document in one of the guest rooms 
in grandmother’s country house, where 
we lived the first year of the war, I 
got my first impressions of Polish his- 
tory. My mother spent all her evenings 
with her sons, myself and my brother, 
explaining the scenes to us, presenting 
chapters from Poland’s past in fairy- 
tale form. 

From her I heard my fifst narrative 
from Polish history. It was the story 
of Princess Wanda, who cast herself 
into the waters of the Vistula rather 
than marry a German, and the much 
less heroic adventures of the mythical 


Prince Popiel, who was devoured by . 


mice. And I was gripped with genuine 
horror when I heard how the Ger- 
mans, 600 years before, besieging the 
city of Glogéw, kidnaped its children 


to use them as living shields in their 





final assault upon the town. The de- 
fenders, fathers of those children, let 
loose a hail of arrows and stones. They 
killed their little ones, but Glogéw 
was saved from the enemy. 

The lessons of patriotism were les- 
sons of suffering, mortification, abne- 
gation. I felt almost proud of the fate 
of the Pole whose past was teeming 
with such examples of martyrdom and 
heroism. But the realization that I 
must maintain the great tradition 
drove me into a kind of melancholy. 
Each story filled my childish soul with 
exaltation and with yearning for op- 
portunities to display my self-sacrifice, 
and each contained the lesson of resig- 
nation from the simple joys, uncompli- 
cated pleasures and satisfactions re- 
served for ordinary mortals, Gradually 
the feeling grew that we Poles could 
not take the easy way out, that it 
would be given to us to tread the road 
of glory, a difficult and at times a cruel 
road, but nonetheless one more beauti- 
ful than the placid, humdrum paths 
of other nations. At this stage there 
began to crystallize the feeling of be- 
longing to a people touched by the 
finger of destiny. - 

My imagination responded most to 
the history of the last major insurrec- 
tion against Russia, the veterans of 
which were still living. The year 1863 
summoned not only the specter of the 
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POLISH MEMORIES 


gallows, that honorable death instru- 
ment for the leaders of the uprising, 
but also the specter of exile to Siberia, 
of endless journeys over snow-covered 
steppes, of the kibitka (the horse- 
drawn carriage for prisoners), 
chains, of dreadful processions of the 
condemned into the limitless waste- 
land, where they would continue 
dreaming their unfulfilled dream 
about Poland. 

There was a painting by a great 
Polish artist which portrayed a group 
of exiled students. I used to gaze upon 
those gloomy-eyed boys with faces en- 
nobled by suffering. They sat on the 
floor of an empty room with a map of 
Russia on the wall, prisoners with a 
sullen gleam in their eyes, mute, re- 
bellious against the verdict of exile, 
but powerless in the face of force. I 
lived through their despair and suffer- 
ing, but my chest swelled with pride 
and almost with regret that I was not 
one of them. 

Elaborating upon’ this picture, my 
mother told me of having seen a man 
whose hands bore the marks of shack- 
les made when he was chained to a 
wheelbarrow in a Siberian mine. I 
thought of those marks as symbolic of 
something surpassingly beautiful, as 
the highest honor that could befall the 
Polish patriot. 

I lay in bed, my mother, patient and 
loving, by my side; the manor house 
was isolated and aglow only with the 
light of oil lamps, candles and mem- 
ories. Outside, the trees in the park 
were rustled by heavy gusts of wind, 
the park whined, murmured mysteri- 
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ously; filled with voices, it hummed 
with its own life in the dark, hypnotiz- 
ing my senses. The echo of that croon- 
ing reached the very bottom of my 
soul and bore a resemblance to the 
murkiness settled there, to the turmoil 
and raptures which convulsed it, to 
the ominous forebodings and fear of 
life with which it was filled. 

That is how I explain the effect of 
the drawings by Grottger in my par- 
ents’ bedroom. One was of a comet 
stretched against the evening sky like 
a dreadful display of the forces arrayed 
against man, and an alarmed family 
on the threshold of a country house 
looking at that ill-omened sign. In the 
same series was one of a hand knock- 
ing at the window, terrified women 
trying to hide a youth for whom the 
Russian police have come. There were 
Goya-like scenes of fear, violence, 
trampled human dignity, and of dese- 
cration. Add the pitiless fact that all 
this really took place, that this was not 
the mad caprice of a demented artist 
nor a mystic vision of suffering, but 
the hard reality of our own Polish his- 
tory, and it may be understood how 
much horror can pervade the happy 
years of childhood, what nightmares 
may be visited upon the awakening 
imagination, and what impulses may 
stir the soul that is preparing itself 
for an appointed role. 

The story was told in music as well 
as words. In the drawing room, where 
the damask-covered furniture seemed 
to my uncritical eyes the height of 
luxury, stood a shining Bechstein. 
Its tone was a little different from 
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that of the Bluthner piano in our 
city apartment, more _ resplendent, 
more majestic, but the meaning of the 
polonaise played for us by my mother 
was the same. It was,the Siberian pol- 
onaise*. It began with the clank of 
chains and the heavy tread of the exiles 
growing in intensity and insistence, 
then a suggestion of the whistling 
wind in a rapid passage for the right 
hand, the sound of the kibitkas, the 
jingle of the harness, the accelerated 
beating of horses’ hoofs against the 
ground. Then began the polonaise 
proper: a memory of everything that 
is Polish, it painted a majestic, tri- 
umphal picture of the past; it was like 
a dream repeated in. the eyes and 
minds of the exiled, for the clank of 
the chains, the measured tread of the 
luckless, the tinkling of the passing 
kibitkas all recurred. 

Deprived of happiness and freedom, 
the exiles prayed in a broken, sad chor- 
al that swelled like a sob reaching the 
*Chopin’s Polonaise in E flat minor. 


heavens. But the motif of chains, foot- 
steps and kibitkas returned, inexora- 
bly. F 
The sound of the polonaise was a 
framework of despair. It ended on a 
heartrending, distressing note, now in- 


delibly etched in my mind. Curiosity, | 


sensitivity, the awakening of emotions, 
all took place in me against a back- 
ground of music. The Revolutionary 
Etude helped me to see Warsaw as it 
was being overrun by the Russians: 
1831; Cossack hoofs in the streets of 
the capital; the roar of artillery in the 
octaves of the right hand, while the 
left intensified the street chatter, the 
falling of horses, that frightful gallop- 
ing of terror and panic sweeping 
through the ancient narrow streets. 

The things I saw and heard in child- 
hood sustain me even now. Poland has 
been freed and enslaved again since 
first I heard them; but the new mem- 
ories, the new tragedies, are being told 
now by Polish mothers to their chil- 
dren. 


5 


Slaves of the Saints 


A PECULIAR feature of the slave system in Brazil and in other Latin-American 
countries was the large plantations belonging to different Religious Orders, 
like those of the Franciscans, Dominicans, and Jesuits. On those plantations 
the Negroes were especially well-treated and protected, their moral and religious 
training was looked after, and they were almost never sold. In fact, the slaves 
considered themselves as belonging to the saint rather than to the friars who 


looked after them. 


From Slave and Citizen by Frank Tannenbaum (Knopf, 1947). 
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J n A world of booming divorce 
rates,a kindly, gray-haired Hart- 
ford, Conn., attorney is waging a bat- 
tle to keep people married. Other 
attorneys have waged, and are waging, 
the same battle. But Joseph M. Freed- 
man’s record is so outstanding and 
the manner in which he achieved it so 


) enlightening, that it deserves a special 


niche in the legal hall of fame. 

Freedman’s service to society was 
given public recognition recently when 
he stood before Judge Edward J. Quin- 
lan in Hartford’s Superior court and 
told the bench, for the second time in 
two weeks, that his scheduled divorce 
suit could be removed from the dock- 
et; the couple had been reconciled. 
This was the 12th reconciliation 
brought about by Freedman in 1946. 

“We do not award bronze medals 
in this court,” Judge Quinlan told the 
lawyer, “but you are certainly to be 
commended.” 

The judge’s comment was gratify- 
ing, Freedman admitted, but it could 
not compare to the glow of satisfaction 
he receives from the simple knowledge 
that he has brought two persons out 
of the terrifying wilderness of marital 
discord. 

“It is easy to procure a divorce for 


—== A new code of pleading 


By JACK STONE 


Condensed from the American Weekly* 


a client,” he said. “It is extremely hard 
to lead that same client in the other 
direction, back to the abandoned mate. 
When I am able to do it I get a gen- 
uine spiritual uplift. ‘Here,’ I think, 
‘I have done something. I have gone ~ 
beyond the legal requirements and en- 
tered the realm of the heart. I have 
patched two hearts, much as a surgeon 
would, so that they will beat evenly 
again. ” 

What Freedman does, he believes, 
can be done by any lawyer. The vast 
majority of divorces, he says, are not 
sincerely desired by the principals con- 
cerned. Bitterness and hatred have 
been built up through misunderstand- 
ings, he points out, until an impasse 
has been reached. 

“Often a couple yearns for some- 
thing or someone to tear away the 
bars that have come between them,” 
he says; “but stubborness and pride 
won’t let them look for a mediator. 
They wind up with their respective 
lawyers, spouting charges, and it’s all 
over. 

“A young husband came to see me. 
He had been married 13 years. His 
wife had brought suit, demanding 
property rights. The husband wanted 
to fight the case. I tested him to see 


*235 E. 45th St., New York City. March 9, 1947, 
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if he still loved his wife. He didn’t 
know it, but he told me in many, many 
ways that he did, and I hada nate 4 
she felt the same way. I got the wife 
and her lawyer to confer with us. 

“The husband glared at the wife 
and she at him. I have never seen such 
outward bitterness. After ten minutes 
of futile conversation the other lawyer 
got up and told his client, ‘Let’s go. 
It’s plain we can’t do anything here!’ 
‘Young fellow,’ I told him, ‘sit down! 
We've just begun to talk!” 

“The session lasted four hours. I 
made the wife lay all her*complaints 
on the table; then I had the husband 
speak his mind. I told the wife she 
was too busy thinking of property 
rights to appreciate her husband and 
children. I told her to give up her job 
and get along at home on her hus- 
band’s salary. I told my client to pay 
more attention to his wife and take her 
out once in a while. When they left, 
both were near tears and still bitter. 

“The next day the wife came back 
alone. ‘I couldn’t sleep all night,’ she 
said. “You were right. I’ve been greedy. 
I still love him. If he’ll meet me half- 
way, I'll go back.’ You should see that 
happy couple today.” 

Freedman makes his divorce clients 
come back week after week and repeat 
their grievances. He is looking for the 
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drop in again and again, 
“When they say something 


about the other party then T know 


there’s a basis for my efforts.” - . * 
One of the errors warring 


make, said Freedman, is to turn ta 


mediately to parents for advice. “Nat- 


urally, the parents are biased,” he ex- 


plained, “Instead of. straightening 
things out they take sides and increase. 
the friction. Stay clear of parents if 
you've got domestic trouble. If you 
can’t work it out yourself, go to an 
impartial mediator,”* 

Youngsters of today, Freedman says, 
are more likely to hop into marriage 
without due thought than they were 
30 years ago. They move faster, are 
more impetuous, more independent. 
Too, the opportunity to wed is greater 
because parents don’t supervise their 
children as rigidly as formerly, 

He does not believe all broken mar- 
riages are salvageable, but those that 
are not are far in the minority. Couples 
who have lived together for a few 
years without too much friction can 
manage it throughout life. It is a hope- 
less union indeed, he thinks, where 
children cannot, by their very presence 
and obvious need of united support, 
iron out difficulties. 

*[Your pastor or any other priest.—Editor.] 
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Forgotten but not gone 


Mission to Crusoe Island 


By WILLIAM LABODIE 


ne of the most prim- 

itive and most color- 
ful places in southeastern North Caro- 
lina is Crusoe island. The scenery has 
a primeval beauty of its own: large 
virgin forests of trees gracefully draped 
with Spanish moss, and long stretches 
of still, black, mysterious, swamp wa- 
ters. 

The people of Crusoe island, whose 
traditions are steeped in legend and 
history, are descendants of French ref- 
ugees from Haiti, who have lived an 
almost cloistered existence. Their ver- 
tically boarded dwellings have all re- 
mained unpainted, and have gradually 
taken on the gray color of the moss 
and swamp waters. Poverty lurks in 
every crack and crevice and appears 
in the people’s grayed, tattered cloth- 
ing, and in the pinched faces of many 
children. 

I met one little boy on the front 
porch of a poor cabin. He was five and 
one-half years old; his head was tied 
up in an old shawl to keep off the cold 
and vapor of the swamps; his body 
thin and frail; his face, pale and under- 
nourished, His name was Gleon, an 
unusual name. 

This tiny lad told the mission priest 
who accompanied me that he wished 
to be the first priest from Crusoe is- 


land, because he was the first to know 
the prayers necessary to say the Rosary. 
He proved it by reciting them perfect- 
ly. I went through that poor village 
with Father Howard, in whose terri- 
tory it was, and I noticed that the chil- 
dren vied with each other to get my 
attention and tried in every way to 
coax a smile from me. These people 
were somehow different; theirs was 
not the usual reaction to a stranger 
and a priest. 

I saw a distinguished-looking man 
ask the priest to teach him the Sign 
of the Cross, Father Howard showed 
him and when he had learned to make 
it correctly he was obviously proud 
and happy. It made me wonder more 
about these swampland people, none 
of whom were Catholic but who seem- 
ed to be so strongly attracted to the 
priest and the things of the Church. 

Father Howard ventured into Cru- 
soe island only a year ago. As far as 
he knew, this was the first official trip 
of a priest to that village. He gathered 
the children around him, talked to 
them, gave them holy pictures. Soon 
a hostile native appeared and forbade 
the priest to continue his talk. When 
Father Howard arrived home, he re- 
ceived a message that he was not to 
return, as his coming would cause 
trouble. But the little children raised 
such a protest that a meeting of the 
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villagers was called; the matter of the 
priest’s coming was discussed again, 
and the children’s plea that he return 
was heard. The children won out; the 
decision was reversed; and word was 
sent to Father Howard to come back. 
When he came, four men with rifles 
stood guard over him and his car while 
he visited the people. No further dif- 
ficulty was encountered, and Father 
Howard has had no trouble since. Now 
he comes to the island at regular inter- 
vals. 

Last Christmas day he distributed 
oranges on Crusoe island. Before he 
was permitted to leave, three large 
sacks of potatoes were put into his car. 
One old woman, to whom he gave a 
coat from a consignment of donated 
clothing, insisted on giving a jar of 
butter, though butter is almost more 
precious than gold down there. One of 
the poorest families offered land for a 
church, and some of the men volun- 
teered to donate their labor to build it. 
Two days before I arrived, two of the 
men made the 40-mile round trip from 
Crusoe island to Whiteville to attend 
Sunday "Mass. 

Now all this heppiaed in a place of 
great poverty, in a village where in the 
memory of living men there had been 
no record of even one baptized Cath- 
olic. 

The history of the Crusoe islanders 
is a strange, tragic tale of misfortune 
and grief, frustrated hopes and stark 
destitution, but it is also a story of in- 
domitable courage and unbelievable 
endurance. 

The story reaches back 440 years, 


to the time when the island of Haiti 
fell under the dominion of Spain. The 
Spaniards imported thousands of 
slaves; Haiti became rich and prosper- 
ous; it was the gem of the Spanish 
settlements in the New World. But 
the very wealth of Haiti was its un- 
doing. Decades later, when the pirates 
organized to prey on the wealth of the 
Indies, Haiti was the most coveted 
prize. The buccaneers seized it, made 
it the capital of piracy. 

Spaniards finally drove them out 
and off the seas, but the island passed 
into the hands of France. The French 
brought in colonists from Normandy 
to restore the island to its former pros- 
perity. But they reckoned without the 
slaves. 

Rising up against their new masters, 
the slaves of Haiti staged a massacre 
of the French in 1790-91 that for 
bloodiness, cruelty, and thoroughness 
has few equals in history. 

A few French escaped in a small 
boat somehow overlooked by the tri- 
umphant slaves. They had only one 
thought, to escape with their lives. Of 
their household properties, money, 
cattle, nothing was left. A few simple 
tools and firearms were all they were 
able to salvage from their estates. 

Intent only on flight, they sailed 
with the ship as far as they could go. 
They landed on the west bank of the 
Cape Fear river and, still fearing pur- 
suit, pushed inland. In the desolate 
swamps of the Waccamaw river they 
began their lives anew. 

Probably no colonists ever came to 
America so destitute as those fugitives 
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from Haiti who landed in North Caro- 
lina in 1792, and probably none ever 
came to a wilder land than the swamp 
country lying on either side of the 
Waccamaw river between the great 
smooth lake and the sea. But here they 
were safe from the savage slaves. 

For at least 100 years the people had 
to fight desperately to keep alive. 
Traditions brought with them from 
happier days in France and bloodier 
days in Haiti grew dim. What was 
not absolutely necessary for their ex- 
istence they. forgot. They forgot the 
art of writing, and slowly began to 
forget the mother tongue of France. 
Rudimentary English, spoken with a 
strange accent, began to take its place. 
They forgot how to spell their names. 
For a time they could still pronounce 
them as they were pronounced in 
France, but even the pronunciation of 
their names began to change under 
the influence of the new language. 

Only their chimneys they did not 
forget. When they built their first 
houses and put chimneys at the end 
of them, built of sticks and mud, they 
shaped them as their fathers had in 
France. They kept the gentle curving 
grace of line; and the uncouth sticks 
and mud they covered with white clay 
found in the swamps; they polished 
and smoothed them till they looked 
like weathered marble. North Caro- 
lina had developed no such type of 
architecture. The chimneys on Crusoe 
island were the kind found on com- 
fortable farmhouses in Normandy. 
The chimneys have disappeared in the 


last few years, the last material sur- 
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vival of the first New World civiliza-. 
tion, 

The Church knew nothing of these 
people. In years past the scattered 
Catholics in the wilds of Columbus 
county sometimes heard Mass only 
once a year, on a weekday, when the 
priest could get through the almost 
impassable trails. But no priest ever 
went to Crusoe island. Only one nota- 
tion, made many years ago, is found in 
the Bishop’s archives at Raleigh, a no- 
tation copied from a paper ragged and 
yellow with age, telling of some 
strange people living in the swamps, 
who seemed to make what resembled 
the Sign of the Cross before their pray- 
ers. 
Yet there must be some traditian 
left. How explain how a poor under- 
nourished little boy, lacking every ma- 
terial comfort, with so much to wish 
for, could want more than anything 
else to be the first priest from Crusoe 
island? How explain how those swamp 
children saved the day when the priest 
was told not to come back? How ex- 
plain the conduct of their.elders? 

Part Two of the saga of Crusoe 
island is even stranger and more 
mysterious, Last summer, three girls 
who wanted to be lay apostles arrived 
in North Carolina. During the sum- 
mer they worked in the tobacco barns 
and lived in substandard housing, 
where they were pestered by mice and 
rats and lesser vermin. But they stayed 
through it, and brought back to active 
Catholicity the members of the plan- 
tation owner’s family. At night they 
gathered the workers around them for 
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hymns and prayers. Since the days of 
the itinerant Irish peddlers of a cen- 
tury past, who regaled the plantation 
workers in the evenings with Irish 
songs and tales of Catholic Ireland, 
nothing like this had ever taken place. 

These girl apostles came to North 
Carolina with $2,000 they had earned. 
They secured a station wagon and ob- 
tained positions teaching school across 
the state border in South Carolina. 

They acquired a great influence in 
a short.time. On the morning of my 
arrival in Whiteville, they narrowly 
escaped death when a reckless driver, 
cutting around a truck at high speed, 
struck the station wagon, forcing it 
off the road and damaging it badly. 
Fortunately no one was seriously in- 
jured. The driver whose car struck 
them had an almost miraculous escape 
from death, as his car turned over 
three times and was completely de- 
molished. When the state highway 
police arrived and extricated him from 
the wreckage, they brought him be- 
fore the girls. The man was in a panic 
and breathlessly began to talk of pay- 
ing for the damages. But-one of the 
girls said, “Mister, there is only one 
thing to think about now. Get down 
on your knees and thank God that He 
spared your life.” The girls refused to 
prosecute, much to the amazement of 
the witnesses and the police. 

They travel a round-trip distance 
each day of 16 miles to Mass, and 60 
miles to their teaching posts. They 
support themselves, contribute to the 
Church, and spend every free minute 
“selling” the Catholic Church by good 


example, works of mercy, and instruc- 
tion. One of them is a trained nurse, 
another an experienced social worker. 
All three are trained teachers. 

The girls settled at Chadbourn, 
which is only 20 miles from Crusoe 
island. There is no Catholic church 
at Chadbourn. On Sundays, when a 
priest is available, the girls turn their 
dining room into a chapel where Mass 
is said, with a congregation, besides 
themselves, of between 15 and 20 non- 
Catholics. 

They soon discovered Crusoe island 
and saw its needs. The people were 
drawn to them and accepted them, 
giving them complete freedom to come 
and go as they pleased. The mass con- 
version of Crusoe island is a possibility 
as a result of the charity of the pastor 
and the works of mercy of those girls. 
It was difficult to get the girls to talk 
about the mission, but finally one of 
them said, “It is uncanny and some- 
times almost frightening how the 
grace of God is working before our 
very eyes on Crusoe island.” 

From a missionary standpoint, the 
stakes are high regarding Crusoe is- 
land. For more than 50 years, circuit- 
riding missionary priests, like the 
horse-and-buggy doctors, visited near- 
by territory. But out of thousands of 
people, today only a tiny flock yoes to 
Mass regularly on Sundays. 

There are only 150 people on Crusoe, 
who seem to have the beatitudes before 
they have the commandments, a poten- 
tial congregation five times as large 
as that developed by a half century of 
missionary work, 





As the twig is bent 


VG coke waded 


By FATHER FLANAGAN of Boys Town 


“YEAR-OLD Jesse had a gang- 
ster complex and a gun. At an 
age when most youngsters of 

his generation were playing cops and 
robbers, he was leading his “gang” on 
a crime spree. 

Jesse and his two brothers, Eugene, 
13, and Hozelle, 11, along with Lau- 
vaughn Pitts, 11, held up a store man- 
ager in their home town and escaped 
with some jewelry. Jesse held a gun 
on the manager while his three com- 
panions gathered up the loot. 

When picked up by juvenile author- 
ities, the quartet readily admitted the 
holdup and proudly told of four other 
“jobs” they had done. 

Pick up almost any daily newspaper 
and in it you will find similar stories 
of teen-age crime. Statistics show an 
upward trend in juvenile crime and a 
downward trend in the ages of the 
young offenders. 

There must be a reason for the men- 
tal and emotional upset which turns a 
mere boy into a social maverick. No 
boy is born bad. A boy may be born 
defective or abnormal, but he is not 
bad. The gangster complex is acquir- 
ed. 

After studying records of 4,000 pris- 
oners who had passed through Elmira 
teformatory in New York, Dr. James 
L. McCartney traced the cause of gheir 


maladjustment di- 

rectly to the home. 

A similar report is LY 

made by Charlotte Rolison, who, after 
interviews with 861 young girls sent 
to the Detroit quarantine hospital, 
found them to be products of broken 
homes and homes in which there was 
a lack of moral training. 

The story of Jesse is a case in point. 
What kind of parental responsibility 
is it that permits a ten-year-old boy to 
carry a gun and roam the streets and 
alleys, the leader of a gang, holding 
up store managers and defying the 
laws of society? What kind of home 
is it that creates a gangster complex 
instead of social consciousness in the 
boy? 

The importance of the home in the 
training of the boy stems from the fact 
that the home is the one institution 
closest to the child. It is here the boy 
develops the personality traits reflected 
later in his social attitudes and be- 
havior. 

Neglect on the part of parents causes 
a feeling of rejection in the boy. It 
disturbs his emotional balance, leaves 
him with a distorted social outlook. 

Studies of unfortunate teen-agers 
show that the boy who gets into trou- 
ble is an unhappy bey. They show that 
in almost all cases the need for par- 
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ental love, example, and religious train- 
ing was unmet. 

A few years ago the welfare office 
at Keokuk, Ia., received an astonishing 
request. An 11-year-old boy asked to 
be taken from his parents. Towhead- 
ed, wearing faded blue overalls and 
a torn polo sweater, Richard lived with 
his parents in a squalid two-room 
shack on the Mississippi levee near 
Keokuk. The family was on relief. 
The father, a weaver by trade, had 
always been poor. 

Denied the love and attention of his 
parents, Richard turned to such com- 
panions as he could find along the 
waterfront. Bad companions led to bad 
habits. And bad habits in turn led to 
trouble. 

“Dad beats me if I come home with- 
out any money,” he explained to au- 
thorities. “Sometimes, when I’m real 
hungry, I hold out on ’im.” 

In the background of every juvenile 
offender you will find a story of shock- 
ing neglect, of homes where God is 
unwelcome or unknown, of parents 
who have no time for their children. 

Encouraging, however, is the in- 
creasing recognition being given the 
responsibility parents have for the 
training of their boys and girls. The 
Delaware house of representatives re- 
cently passed a measure providing that 
parents who fail to govern the activi- 
ties of their children could be guilty 
of a misdemeanor if the child should 
become involved in any crime. This 
is a marked gain. As Miriam Van Wa- 
ters points out, the practice has been 
to hold the child fully responsible for 


its mistakes, providing consciousness 
of guilt could be proved, with “no rec- 
ognition of ameliorative factors such 
as inadequate parental control or en- 
vironmental conditioning.” 


When parents fail to do their job, 


when they allow their children to run 
the streets and keep bad company, 
when they fail to provide them with 
good example in the home, then par- 
ents and not the children are delin- 
quent. 

An attempt is being made in New 
York City to prevent juvenile crime by 
holding parents accountable for neg- 
lect of their children who get into 
trouble. Recently, a 14-year-old boy 
shot three persons with a rifle. After 
he had been sent to the state training 
school, police arrested his mother, a 
33-year-old divorcee. Witnesses said 
she spent most of her time in bars and 
paid no attention to the boy. She was 
convicted of contributing to the delin- 
quency of a minor. 

The idea is spreading. At Joliet, Ill. 
a school for parents of youthful offend- 
ers has been opened. Its purpose is to 
teach parents that they must be good 
parents if they want good children. 
Judge Fred R. Adams, who establish- 
ed the school, ordered every parent of 
a child haled into court in the last 
year to attend. Similar schools are 
springing up in California and other 
States. 

It is too early to tell what the results 
will be, but there is reason for opti- 
mism. The Chinese found it most ef- 
fective for thousands of years, In the 
6th century, B.c., when Confucius was 
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a chief justice, a father brought before 
him a disobedient son for punishment 
involving the death penalty. Confucius 
imprisoned both the father and son. 
And when his prince protested, the 
Chinese sage replied, “This father has 
not taught his son to be filial.” 

When China brought its laws up to 
date, the new code was based upon the 
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Continental legal system rather than 
upon Anglo-American principles. The 
reason for this was that the Anglo- 
American systems stress the individual 
as against the family, while the Con- 
tinental idealizes the Roman familia. 

America is just beginning to realize 
and put into practice the principle of 
parental responsibility. 


” 


This Struck Me 


hat goes on in the mind of a Catholic who has left the Church for the 
Communist party, as he talks to a priest, and what goes on in the mind of the 
priest, sometimes, as in this instance, reaches dramatic intensity. 1 would guess 
Monsignor Sheen did it on the spur of the moment. I would also guess he 
had no idea of the impact it had on Budenz. But the Blessed Virgin knew. 

It was in the grill room of Manhattan’s Hotel Commodore on April 17, 
1937, that the odd meeting between Msgr. Fulton Sheen and me, a member 
of the editorial board of the [Communist] Daily Worker, took place. In an 
obscure corner we talked in earnest, quiet tones of the new Stalinist Constitu- 
tion, which I considered further assurance of the inherent democratic tendencies 
in the communist movement and the Soviet state. He was not disposed to con- 
tradict me, in our face-to-face discussion. That would only have aroused 
personal pride and incited me to further argument. What he did, instea 
took me totally by surprise. 

Pushing aside the remaining cutlery on the table as though to waive any 
argumentation, Monsignor bent forward and exclaimed, “Let us now talk of 
the Blessed Virgin!” 

Immediately, I was conscious of the senselessness and sinfulness of my 
life as I then lived it. The peace that flows from Mary, and which had been 
mine in the early days, flashed back to me with an overwhelming vividness. 
There rang in my ears for a moment the prayer which comes from the. saluta- 
tion of Gabriel: “Hail Mary, full of grace!” How often, I thought, has that sup- 
plication gone up from thousands in distress and brought them peace—and [, 
who know better, reject it! This world is a madhouse, my thoughts went on 
rapidly, without the blessing of the Magnificat. “His mercy is from generation 
to generation” went the rhythm in my mind and heart. 

[Nine years later Mr. Budenz returned to the Church.—Ed.] 
From This Is My Story by Louis Budenz (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1947, $3.) 
For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction $25 will be paid 


on publication. We are sorry, but it will be impossible to acknowledge or return contribu- 
tions. Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection, 





From friend and foe 


Liberation 


_ Bv FRANCIS SAMPSON 


Condensed from the 
American Ecclesiastical Review* 


Russian artillery in the distance 

was becoming more and more dis- 
tinct, rolling closer and closer to Neu- 
brandenburg and the prisoner-of-war 
camp where we were interned. Each 
night during the month of April, I [a 
chaplain] would slip out of my room 
after the men had gone to sleep and 
take the radio out of its hiding place 
in the pulpit. While a couple of boys 
kept watch at the door of the barracks, 
I listened to the BBC for Allied in- 
structions to prisoners of war. Our in- 
structions were specific but few. We 
were not to make any premature at- 
tempt at escape, for it would be foolish 
to lose lives now with freedom assured. 
If the German guards fled, the ranking 
officer or noncommissioned officer was 
to take charge of the discipline and 
order of the group. “PW” was to be 
painted on top of each barracks, with 
the Russian symbols for prisoner of 


T HE muffled “woompf, woompf” of 


war. Another “PW” was to be marked 
out with stones or anything recogniz- 


able from the air in the largest open 


space in the prison camp. Any prisoner 
violence against German civilians was 
strictly forbidden, and German sol- 


diers turning themselves over to Allied. 


prisoners were to be held and given 
over to the force that liberated the 
camp. Allied flags were to be flown 
above the camp as soon as the Ger- 
mans were helpless to prevent it. 

Russian planes flew over the city and 
dropped thousands of leaflets designed 
to terrify the German civilians; this 
they did very effectively. One of the 
pamphlets simply stated in German, 
“Rokosovski is at your gates.” The 
reputation of Rokosovski’s army was 
enough to panic the Germans. The 
roads were soon jammed with wagons 
loaded with cherished family posses- 
sions, children and old people. The 
Germans headed west, hoping to es- 
cape the Russians, preferring anything 
to falling into their hands. 

Many of the guards in the camp 
deserted and fled in the direction of 
the American lines. Some asked me for 
letters stating how kind they had been 
to the Americans. A few of them had 
been decent, and a couple actually ran 
great risks to help us; to those I gave 
notes telling how they had aided us, 
and I sincerely hope that this benefited 


them, About a dozen guards, including 


the camp commandant, turned them- 
selves over as prisoners and were lock- 
ed up in the stone blockhouse. The 
small garrison dug in and prepared to 
defend the town. We were busy dig- 


*Box 20A, Catholic University of America, Washington, D:C. March, 1947. 
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ging trenches to take cover in as soon 
as the Russians began to shell the town. 
The events of the next few days were 
as terrible as I have ever seen. 

About midnight, April 28, the Rus- 
sian tanks started coming in. The roar 
was terrific. The German opposition 
was almost totally ineffectual. The 
Russian infantry riding on the tanks 
(about 15 or 20 toa tank) killed almost 
as many of their own men as they did 
the Germans. They seemed to be wild 
men; with “squeeze boxes” and banjos 
strapped to their backs, and firing 
their rifles and tommyguns in every 
direction, they looked more like the 
old Mexican revolutionaries out on a 
spree than the army of one of the great 
powers of the world. Most of these 
soldiers were oriental in appearance. 

Within an hour after their arrival, 
Neubrandenburg was a sea of flames 
which rose higher and higher as the 
night passed. It burned all the next 
day. There was scarcely a building that 
was not razed to the ground; the Cath- 
olic church, strangely enough, was al- 
most the only large building preserved, 

The heat from the burning city be- 
came intense and lighted the camp as 
brightly as daylight. The Americans 
kept calm and in perfect order during 
this time, something that could not be 
said for the French, Italians, and 
Serbs, who bolted the camp in mobs 
and went to loot the city. The Russian 
prisoners of war, of whom there were 
only 3,000 remaining alive out of 
21,000 that had been registered in the 
camp, were quite oddly the only pris- 
oners not particularly happy to be lib- 


erated. Each of them was tossed a rifle: 
and told to get up to the front quickly; 
the Russian army doesn’t believe that 
those who surrender to the enemy 
should be treated humanely. The Rus- 
sian doctor and several others who 
were accused by their fellow prisoners 
as collaborators with the Germans 
were immediately shot. The German 
commandant of the camp was taken 
up the hill to the cemetery, forced to 
dig a hole, shot, and dumped into it, 
The next day a Russian general 
came to the camp. He asked for the 
American in charge, and the boys 
brought him to my room. I offered him 
a Red Cross cigar and coffee. Through 
an American soldier who spoke Rus- 
sian, the general and I had a very inter- 
esting conversation. He said that the 
cigar was the best he had ever smoked 
and the coffee by far the best he had 
drunk, After trying one of his own 
cigarettes I had no cause to distrust the 
compliment. He said that he would 
send “something good” up to me. A 
Russian soldier brought it up the next 
day. It turned out to be a big crockery 
jug of vodka, one whiff of which was 
more than enough for me. The general 
told me how sorry all Russians were 
that President Roosevelt had died, that 
they considered him a great friend of 
Russia. He praised American equip- 
ment very highly, and said that in his 
opinion the Russians could not have 
held out had it not been for American 
help in equipping the Russian army. 
This was obviously true, for almost_ 
every piece of equipment that we saw 
the Russians use was American; they 
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used Sherman tanks for the most part, 
and our 24% ton trucks, jeeps and 
armored cars were employed almost 
exclusively. The Russian fighter planes 
were all Bell Airacobras. During the 
course of our conversation the general 
drank at least ten cups of coffee, and 
showed no signs of quitting until I 
had emptied the second pot in his cup. 

A political commissar was brought 
into the camp and immediately called 


a meeting of the ranking officers of all 


nationalities. He was a fine-looking 
man, well-mannered, and extremely 
intelligent, one of the best linguists I 
have ever heard. He told us that we 
would remain in the camp until con- 
tact was made with the American 
lines. He gave us our instructions in 
French, Italian, Polish, Dutch, and in 
flawless English. He likewise said that 
our countries would be notified im- 
mediately that we had been liberated; 
the Americans (and only the Ameri- 
cans) might write one letter apiece to 
their families and these would be flown 
to American lines; food would be pro- 
vided in abundance; transportation 
would be provided as soan as contact 
was made with American lines. He 
said that he was leaving a Russian 
colonel in charge of the camp, and 
that all our needs would be satisfied, 
but that no one was to leave the camp 
without a pass. I asked him for a pass 
in order to round up any Americans 
who were working in groups in or 
near Neubrandenburg. This he readily 
granted. 

An old French priest-prisoner later 
asked me to go downtown with him, 


for he wanted to see how the German 
priest and the German people who 
had not fled were making out. I cer. 
tainly admired the old man’s courage; 
he apparently feared no one. Expecting 
the worst, we were still shocked be- 
yond words by what we saw. Just a 
few yards into the woods from the 
camp we came across a sight that I 
shall never forget. Several German 
girls had been raped and killed; some 
of them had been strung up by their 
feet and their throats slit. Some Amer- 
icans had told me about this, but I had 
found it too difficult to believe. We 
paused to say a few prayers. 

When we arrived at what was once 
the beautiful little city of Neubranden- 
burg I had the feeling that I was look- 
ing upon the end of the world and 
Judgment day. Most of the buildings 
were still burning, and the streets were 
piled high with the debris of fallen 
walls. A large group of Germans, men, 
women, and children, were clearing 
the main street under guard of a Rus- 
sian girl. Other Russian girls were 
directing the traffic of the tanks and 
armored vehicles moving through the 
city. Bodies in the streets were ignored, 
unless they obstructed traffic. In places 
the stench of burned flesh was horrible. 
The old priest said nothing, but he 
would sigh deeply now and then when 
we met some new horror. He seemed 
to me at the time a sort of symbol of 
the Church in a devastated world, as 
he lifted his cassock to climb over the 
debris and stopped by each body to 
say a short prayer. il 

We finally arrived at the church 
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rectory and went in. The house had 
been partly destroyed by fire, and com- 
pletely wrecked inside. The priest’s 
two sisters, both nuns, and his mother 
and father had come to him {or pro- 
tection. The priest and his father were 
sitting on the steps, and were obviously 
in a state of extreme shock. The wom- 
en were huddled together on a couch, 
One of the sisters spoke to the French 
priest and told him that the three wom- 
en had been violated by a group of 
Russian soldiers, and that their brother 
and his father had been forced to 
watch. The French priest asked if 
there was anything he could do. They 
shook their heads. I judged that they 
were on the verge of losing their 
minds; they were certainly beyond 
tears, and beyond receiving any ex- 
pressions of sympathy. A rosary hung 
from the fingers of the old woman, 
and as she sat there with her eyes closed 
I couldn’t be sure that she was alive. I 
was very glad when we got back to the 
camp, for I was afraid that the old 
French priest was ill. 

Every Russian soldier received a ra- 
tion of vodka every day, and some of 
them had been able to find some Ger- 
man liquor, too, so that the majority of 
them were pretty drunk most of the 
time. While in this condition some of 
them had relieved Americans of all 
their valuables, especially wrist watch- 
es. Then they forced Americans to dig 
their latrines. Finally, several Russian 
soldiers came into the barracks where 
we had our sick, forced our men to 
drink vodka with them, and demand- 
ed all their cigarettes. What I feared 
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more than anything else was that some 
American might bust a Russian on 
the nose, and that the Russians, un- 
disciplined as they were, might turn 
a machine gun loose on the Americans. 
We had come too far to lose men now. 
I went down to see the Russian colonel 
in charge of the camp, but found that 
he was drunk too. We were beginning 
to feel much less secure under the Rus- 
sians than we had under the Germans, 
and were wondering what we could do 
about it. 

On May 2 an American colonel ar- 
rived at the camp and took command 
of the American compound. He was 
astounded at the treatment we were 
receiving from the Russians. He pro- 
tested vigorously, but it seemed that 
front-line troops in the Russian army 
weren't expected to be disciplined 
troops, and the danger to our sick and 
wounded became critical. On May 4 
an American captain drove up to the 
camp in a jeep. He received a rousing 
welcome from the men, for they 
thought that he would be leading 
trucks in to take us back to the Ameri- 
can lines, from where, we felt sure, we 
could almost see the Statue of Liberty. 
However, the captain was on a special 
mission and had a Russian and Ger- 
man interpreter with him. The colonel 
asked the captain to take me back to 
the American lines with him, so that 
I could explain our situation to some- 
one who could do something about it. 
The colonel had strictly forbidden any 
American to leave the camp, for such 
were General Eisenhower’s orders. But 
each day a couple of dozen would 
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light out on their own toward the 
American lines, about 150 miles away. 
The whole American compound was 
becoming quite surly, and real trouble 


with the Russians seemed almost in- 
evitable. 


Once on the road, the captain told 
me what his mission was. He had been 


‘sent in to pick up a German scientist 


before the Russians reached him. The 
German was a man of considerable 
importance and the captain was deter- 
mined that nothing was going to stop 
him from doing what he was sent to 


do. The roads were terribly congested, © 


with thousands upon thousands of lib- 
erated Poles and Serbs and Italians 
struggling to get back home, Every 
conceivable kind of contraption was 
being used for transportation, and dead 
horses and dead human beings lay un- 
covered along the road. The captain 
would sometimes leave the road and 
take to the fields, when the traffic was 
impossible to cope with. We arrived at 
Neustrelitz, about 40 miles south of 
Neubrandenburg, and went directly to 
the address of the German that the 
captain was after. The German lived 
in a first-floor apartment, and after 
rapping at the door for some time we 
finally let ourselves in through a win- 
dow. 

We waited in the apartment for 
about four hours before our man show- 
ed up. The captain stood behind the 
door and when the German stepped in 
he felt a .45 in his back. The interpreter 
told the German to get into the Amer- 
ican uniform that had been brought 
along for this purpose. As the German 





complied he was told he was going 
back to the American lines with us. 
He was greatly relieved at that, and 
said that he would be glad to cooperate 
in évery way. 

The captain thought that we might 
more quickly reach the American lines 
by going south through Berlin. How- 
ever, when we arrived on the outskirts 
of that city it became clear to us that 
we would not get very far that way 
before our German friend would be 
interrogated by the Russian police, 
who were stopping and questioning 
everyone. We turned around and 
headed northwest towards the Elbe 
river. Our first night we did not stop 
to sleep, but caught what catnaps we 
could by taking turns driving. The 
second night we stopped at an aban- 
doned farmhouse and hid the jeep in 
the barn. The German slept soundly 
all night, probably the first restful sleep 
he had had since the Russians took his 
little city. I was glad to see as we went 
through the towns that few had been 
as badly mauled and burned as had 
Neubrandenburg. 

On the third day we met a group of 
ten American airmen who had been 
prisoners and were now trying to get 
to the American lines. They had been 
having a rough time of it and were 
mighty hungry. The captain had a 
case of C rations in the jeep, and if 
this much maligned ration was never 
appreciated before, it certainly was 
now. The captain then requisitioned a 
large wagon from some liberated Poles 
and hooked it on behind the jeep. I 
protested taking the wagon from the 
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the German scientist back to the Amer- 
ican lines if he were mixed in with 


these airmen, for as. we approached 


the American lines Russian interroga- 
tion officers got tougher and tougher 
and passes were required. With only 
four of us in the jeep, the captain ex- 
plained to me, each of us would likely 
be questioned; but with a wagonload 
of men probably only he and the driver 
would be questioned. I felt very sorry 
for the Poles, but they were not as dis- 
heartened as I had expected; apparent- 
ly nothing could spoil their joy at their 
liberation. 

We spent three days covering the 
last 70 miles of Russian-occupied ter- 
ritory. Every ten miles or so we were 
stopped by the suspicious Russian po- 
lice. The captain and I would always 
go together to see the local comman- 
dant to get a pass. This procedure 
involved drinking several vodka high- 
balls with the commandant and dis- 
cussing the various aspects of the war. 
We were very liberal with our compli- 
ments to the Red army’s role, which 
always pleased the Russians very 
much, and the American army was 
always complimented in return. The 
British part in the war was generally 
treated with scorn by all Russians. We 
dared not refuse to toast Uncle Joe, 
President Roosevelt, General Eisen- 
hower, and innumerable Russian gen- 
eral officers; failure to respond to a 
toast is the gravest of social errors and 
an insult to the Russian. After the 
third or fourth such affair I wasn’t 
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Poles, but the captain said that he 
would have a better chance of getting 
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quite sure whom I was toasting; my: 
stomach felt like a ball of fire. 
When we got within ten miles, of 
Ludwiglust we were stopped again. 
We had to get a pass from the com- 
mandant there. The captain and.I 
went up to see him about 7 p.m. but 
the captain excused himself after about 
an hour and left me with the inter- 
preter to try to get the pass from the 
Russian major. The major had a cou- 
ple of Russian girls with him,.one of 
whom could speak a bit of English 
and seemed to be the one who made 
the decisions for him. Liquor of all 
kinds was flowing freely, and the table 
was loaded with fried chicken; very 
well cooked, too, I might add. The 
major was almost too drunk to sign 
his name to the pass, which he was 
quite willing to grant. But the girl 
kept telling him not to, for she said 
she didn’t trust me. She gave me quite 
a going over in broken English, and 
said she knew I was not telling the 
truth. I never felt so inclined to strike 
a woman in my life, but restrained my- 
self with the help of chicken and the 
perpetual toasts that the major kept 
proposing. Finally, for no apparent 
reason, the girl gave the major a pen- 
cil and told him to sign the pass, and 
my faith in the essential goodness of 
womankind was restored. She let me 
know, however, that I wasn’t fooling 
her a bit. It was now after 11 p.m. Four 
hours had been spent with that weird 
group and their chicken and liquor, I 
felt. definitely the worse for wear, 
and was afraid now that the captain 
and the others might have gone on 
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‘without me, presuming that I had been 
unable to get the pass. They were still 
waiting, however, and [I breathed a 
grateful sigh of relief. 

We finally arrived at Ludwiglust, 
and were stopped for the last time at 
the bridge over the canal which sep- 
arated the Russian from the American 
sector. The Russian guard stationed 
there demanded another pass to get 
to the American side; but the Ameri- 
can guard started a discussion with the 
Russian, and while they were talking 


the captain stepped on the gas and 
over we went to the American side. 
The guard became quite excited and 
shouted for us to come back, but Uncle 
Joe himself couldn’t have accomplish- 
ed that. The 82nd Airborne Division 
was occupying this sector, and we 
found that besides being one of the 
best fighting outfits in the world they 
were the most hospitable. They also 
gave us the great news that this was 
VE Day, and that the war in Europe 
was over. 


ie 


Answers to “How’s That Again?” 


(Page 59) 


1, Cappa magna (caHp-pa MAN-ya): voluminous cape with long train, worn 


by prelates at solemn functions. 


. Tiara( tie-ar-ah): triple crown worn only by the Pope. 
. Thurifer (THoo-ree-fair): server who carries the thurible or censer. 


. Sedia gestatoria (say-dee-ah jest-ah-ror-ee-ah): portable throne used by the 


Pope on solemn occasions. 


. Tract: verses of Scripture sung or recited at Mass, during penitential sea- 
sons, after the Gradual instead of the Alleluia. 


Bugia (Boo-gee-ah): hand candlestick of a prelate. 


. Tintinnabulum (tin-tin-an-boo-loom): small hand bell used at Mass. 
. Maniple (man-i-pul): vestment worn on the priest’s arm at Mass. 


. Parable (par-ah-bl): illustrative story pointing to some moral or religious 
truth. 

. Rochette (ro-sHerte): surplice with long narrow sleeves worn by prelates. 

. Ordo (oar-dough): calendar and instructions for Mass and the recitation 
of the Divine Office, published by the diocese for the guidance of priests. 


. Pro Defunctis (pro day-Foonx-tis): Mass for the dead. The Mass for a 
wedding is called Missa pro Sponso et Sponsa. 
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Bolsheviks on the run 


Philip Murray and the Reds Ne | 


By CHARLES OWEN RICE 
Condensed from Our Sunday Visitor* 





Hitip Murray, president of the 

CIO, is a Catholic, and a good 

one. He is also an extremely 

yal, patriotic American citizen, and 
aclean, honest trade unionist. 

These facts are known to a great 
many, who ask, “Why, then, are com- 
munists tolerated in the CIO?” They 
are not exactly tolérated, but they are 
in a position of some strength in CIO 
unions because they have been there 
for a long time. 

They came in on the ground floor. 
At the time the CIO was organized, 
the communists happened to be reach- 
ing their peak strength. The depres- 
sion was their manna from heaven. 
The flood of men and leaders who 
tushed to the CIO in its early days 
contained many communists. They 
were taking advantage not only of in- 
dustrial injustice but also of old-line 
labor-union lethargy. There was a rec- 
ognized need for industrial-type union 
organization. The CIO was set up to 
answer that need. But the communists 
had been loud shouters for this method 
of organizing. As always, they profited 
by moving in early on a good thing 
and hanging on for dear life. 

John L. Lewis, CIO founder, had no 
qualms about accepting communists 
as either members or leaders. He need- 
td organizers and the communists 
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were good ones. He thought he was 
using them, that when the time came 
he could get rid of them; but they were 
using him. 

In some spots the communists did 
not need Lewis’ help to get a foothold 
in unionism. They were there before 
him. Harry Bridges on the West Coast 
was a power before John Lewis helped. 
The same goes for those super-efficient 
individuals who run the United Elec- 
trical Workers, CIO, They used his 
help and profited by it, but they would 
have done fairly well without him; 
likewise with the communist strength 
in the Maritime Union, Also, the com- 
munists were burrowing hard in the 
big tyranny-ridden automobile plants 
long before Lewis or anyone else gave 
them the nod. 

However, for the record, it must be 
stated that in many instances the 
communists got both their start and 
entrenched position in CIO unions be- 
cause of Lewis’ complacency and cyni- 
cism. He did nothing to discourage 
them. He poured out the miners’ mon- 
ey with equal fervor to communist and 
non-communist alike. As a result, the 
communists are in such a position that 
it is not easy to dislodge them. 

The CIO is a congress of unions. 
Each of the international unions which 
comprise it is in theory and in fact 
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independent. Murray has no constitu- 
tional power to tell Bridges, Emspak, 
Matles, Quill, Henderson, et al., what 
to do within their own unions. Murray 
could arrange to expel from the CIO 
those unions which are Red-tainted or 
dominated; but that would not extir- 
pate the communists. The Red bloc of 
unions could operate independently. 
There would be no check on them at 
all. 
The whole trouble is that there is 
no simple, easy way of getting rid ef 
the communists from any organiza- 
tion; just as there is no simple, easy 
way of getting rid of termites. If there 
were a button to press to get rid of the 
Red element, Murray would push it. 

We have merely to look at other or- 
ganizations which are bothered with 
communist infiltration, the AFL, for 
instance. This organization certainly 
makes a point of despising the com- 
munists. However, the AFL interna- 
tionals which have Red trouble are 
making no more progress than the 
CIO in cleaning house. In the case of 
the painters in the Bronx, the numer- 
ous cells in the Hotel and Restaurant 
workers, the hotbed around the movie 
studios, and nearly a score of unions 
in Canada the comrades at least hold 
their own. 

Even during the war the commu- 
nists felt a heavy hand against them 
in the top seat. The fact is that the 
communists have not expanded their 
jurisdictional hold since Murray came 
to power. Mike Quill, Harry Bridges, 
and others of the “leftist” brethren 
who tried to branch out into other 


May 


fields have been reined in, one way or 
another, by a quiet but firm hand. At 
the same time, the communists: lost 
some ground in many internationals 
and countless locals. 

The Textile Workers were 
clean of the Reds. The Utility Work. 
ers were rid of communists in high 
places. The Newspaper Guild hada 
truly democratic purge of its national 
officers. The Furniture Workers have 
been merged with a middle-of-the. 
road union. The Rubber Workers have 
disposed of their,entire Red problem, 
The situation in the Packing House 
Workers has improved. Even in the 
United Electrical Workers there has 
been a solidifying of the communist 
opposition. 

The CIO convention and its after- 
math are important. Two very impor- 
tant things happened there. A change 
was made in the rules and regulations 
governing state and city industrial. 
union councils; and a resolution was 
drawn up and passed. 

A word of explanation is necessary 
concerning the industrial-union coun 
cils so that the importance of the 
change involving them may be under- 
stood. The state and city central bodies 
are merely clearinghouses. They per 
mit the various CIO unions in a local- 
ity to meet regularly and consider 
common problems. The councils have 
little power. However, the communists 
put them to good use. Their voting 
and representation rules were such 
that “paper” unions could club & 
gether to gain control. In many cities 
and states those councils became 
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sounding boards for communist prop- 
aganda. The change in the voting rules 
automatically weakens the Red stran- 
glehold on such bodies, Furthermore, 
restrictions were placed on the councils 
as to resolutions that could be passed 
and organizations that could be sup- 
ported and financially aided. This sec- 
ond provision has had the immediate 
and continuing effect of closing down 
those bodies completely as sounding- 
off devices for the communists. That 
move has definitely worked, and the 
communists are puzzled. Not only 
that, but Red-dominated international 
unions which could not be put under 
the ban have been more careful about 
their party-line sputterings. 

There have been other practical re- 
sults. Saul A. Mills of the Greater New 
York Industrial Union council pro- 
posed to send delegates from that 
council to an international labor as- 
sembly in Paris. It was a Red-inspired 
idea. Mills was told by the CIO inter- 
national office, “Nothing doing.” The 
newly acquired provision stopped him 
in his tracks. Massachusetts and New 
Jersey state councils voted to exclude 
communists from council office and 
membership. The Wisconsin state 
council threw a Red clique out of 
office. In Cleveland and Milwaukee 
the Reds are on the run. In several in- 
stances, men from CIO headquarters 
have been sent in with orders to clean 
house. And so it goes. 

A list of organizations which could 
be supported and voted moneys has 
been published by John Brophy, who 
is in charge of all matters pertaining 
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to the councils. In some ways this is 
not a bright idea, because all worthy 
organizations could not possibly be 
listed and some good ones are omitted 
along with the bad. But the idea was 
to exclude the bad, and that is done. 
The omissions of worthy charities can 
be corrected. 

Mind, ali this does not affect inter- 
nationals or locals; it merely affects 
the councils, or clearinghouses. But it 
is a terrific morale builder for the anti- 
communists and it removes from the 
communists a weapon that they had 
used effectively. 

During the convention, a committee 
of six, consisting of equal numbers of 
right and left-wingers, was instructed 
to draft a resolution condemning com- 
munism. After terrific squabbling, a 
resolution “condemning and resenting 
communist interference” and not men- 
tioning any other systems or organiza- 
tions was voted out of committee and 
passed by the convention unanimously. 

At first it appeared that the resolu- 
tion was a weak compromise, but it 
has proved no such thing. It spurred 
the house cleaning of the central 
bodies, and it is permeating the locals 
and internationals, Its effect is still 
being felt and will continue. Murray 
himself is not letting up on the pres- 
sure. Harry Bridges has been removed 
as director from more than half the 
West Coast unions. Others of “leftist” 
leaning have been restrained. The 
southern CIO drive remains clear of 
the Reds in spite of the screaming by 
Red-controlled internationals which 
must contribute to it. 
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A ferment within the communist- 
dominated United Electrical Workers 
has been quickened. The enormous 
(18,000) Westinghouse local in Pitts- 
burgh rejected a communist-favored 
slate of officers and installed professed 
anticommunists. The large Dayton, 
Ohio, local followed suit. And in New 
York, New England, and elsewhere, 
UE locals have thrown off the Red 
yoke. 

In Pittsburgh, Detroit, Chicago, and 
St. Louis, unions of postal employees 
withdrew entirely from the Red United 
Public Workers and are demanding a 
separate CIO charter. Ten locals of 
the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 
protesting that the Red slate of inter- 
national officers was elected by fraud, 
have withdrawn from the Internation- 
al and demanded a separate charter. 
Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, formerly safe 
in the Red camp, is fighting the com- 
munists more openly every day and 
has smashed the Red-dominated Com- 
mittee for Maritime Unity. There is a 
stirring in Michael Quill’s Transport 
Workers union. In this: winter’s elec- 
tions for office in Murray’s own United 
Steel Workers, the few communists 
who stuck their heads above water 
were smashingly defeated. Steel Labor, 
the publication of that union, which 
goes to a million American homes, 
has been blasting the comrades unmer- 
cifully. 

Lewis Merrill, in the most surpris- 
ing move of all, had his union, the 
United Office and Professional Work- 
ers of America, pass a resolution even 
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stronger than the official CIO version, 
He personally withdrew from the staff 
of both the Thomas Jefferson Labor 
school and the New Masses, both com- 
munist outfits, 

But is it necessary to proceed in this 
relatively roundabout way? Could not 
Murray blast away at the Reds, expel 
their unions and raid them? The an- 
swer is No, for several reasons. 

There is no reason for believing that 
the direct assault would be any more 
effective than the present method. In 
the United Auto Workers, CIO, we 
have an example of the direct attack. 


-It has not had much success. Slam- 


bang battles have resulted, hurting the 
union in many ways. 

The direct-assault method would 
certainly split the CIO. Some unions 
would drop out, or be forced out. In 
others, the USW for instance, the com- 
munists through certain entrenched 
positions, which they hold by rank- 
and-file vote, could wreak havoc. The 
communists have enough of the rank 
and fale bamboozled to cause serious 
disruptions in many unions which they 
do not actually control. 

The CIO is not firmly enough estab- 
lished to withstand a bitter civil wart 
such as would certainly eventuate if a 
direct assault were made to clean out 
the communists. Even if John L. 
Lewis’ District 50 and the entire AFL 
were not standing by to pick up strag- 
glers and perhaps start wholesale raid- 
ing, it would be risky business t0 
plunge the organization into an inter 
nal pitched battle. 

Philip Murray is not one to destroy, 
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but one to conserve. He is reckoned 
about the greatest cohesive force or- 
ganized labor ever produced. He ranks 


right with Gompers in this faculty. 


Before he became CIO president, his 
genius for holding people together 
saved the Auto Workers Union from 
destruction. It is agreed that no one 
else could have saved the CIO at the 
time he took over. 

Is the CIO worth saving? It cer- 
tainly is. It is doing a job for the work- 
ers in mass-production industries that 
was not being done until it came on 
the scene. It has made a contribution 
to the welfare of hitherto unorganized 
millions of Americans that entitles it 
to a bright place in history. 

The CIO is a good organization. 
Philip Murray has done a good thing 
in saving it and keeping it together. 
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He is fighting a good fight, in the way 
he judges the most effective. 

It behooves alf Catholics and other 
men of good will to aid him in the 
battle. Catholics in Red-dominated 
CIO unions have an obligation to learn 
the facts and cooperate with other men 
who are trying to drive the commu- 
nists out by the only effective means, 
democratic action. The communist is 
a slick article, often using good Cath- 
olics in locals to do his work. Don’t 
be afraid of being called a Red baiter. 
Learn the facts and unite against those 
termites. 

(If any union member is in doubt 
as to whether his local or international 
has a clean bill of health, let him write 
me and | will inform him. Address: 
Rev. Charles O. Rice, 61 Tannechiff St., 
Pittsburgh, 19, Pa.) 


af 
The Gracious Touch 


W HEN Herbert Hoover went to the Vatican for an audience with the Pope 
last spring, he arranged for the four Catholic crew members of his Army plane 
to accompany him, so that they might receive the papal blessing. When the 


were 0 to admit the four fliers, instead of four GIs, more than 40 
lined up. Word had got around, and every Catholic at the Army field who 
could get away had come. 

The Pope instructed his chamberlain to have the Gls step forward to be 
blessed one by one as their names were called. All went well until the last 
soldier, a blushing youngster in the rear, was called. 

“Excuse me, Sir,” he stammered in a broad Georgia accent, “but I’m here 
under false pretenses. I just came to look. You see, I’m a good Baptist!” 

The Pope left no time for the lad’s embarrassment to fill the room. “Kneel, 
my son,” he said. “There isn’t any young man who wouldn't be better for an 
old man’s blessing.” 


Col. Truman Smith quoted in Our Sunday Visitor (30 March °47) from the Reader’s Digest. 








Pegasus hitched with Flicka 





= ~ Microphotography 
‘, _ IN THE LIBRARY 


By EUGENE P. WILLGING 


EVERAL days ago the post- Condensed from the Its authoritative and exhaus- 
man brought two months’ Cstholic gre tive articles make it a prime 
issues of the New York °% Americe Bulletin® fence tool in the modern 


Times to Mullen library of the Catho- 
lic University of America. Six little 
cartons, each about four inches square 
by an inch and a half deep, contained 
on film the entire contents of 52 daily 
issues and nine Sunday issues of the 
Times. This is typical of the way in 
which major newspapers are being 
preserved by microphotography. The 
reproduction by photography of print- 
ed and other types of material (e. g., 
museum objects, such as coins) on 
film, almost invariably on a reduced 
scale, is known as microphotography. 
“Books on film” +is the popular desig- 
nation of this type of record, 

Any discovery is often overrated in 
the beginning. When microphotog- 
raphy was in its formative stage, librar- 
ians had visions of millions of film- 
books, even entire libraries consisting 
of little but microfilm. A more realistic 
view is held today. The major ad- 
vantages of microphotography are 
seen to be those of preservation, of 
duplication of rare items, and reduc- 
tion of bulky materials to save storage 
space. 

The Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique is a monumental example. 


university and seminary library. But it 
is printed on a non-rag paper which 
already is so brittle that entire sections 
of a page break off even with careful 
use. War conditions have not made it 
possible to import additional sets, and 
even if one did arrive, the paper qual- 
ity would be the same. Recording the 
contents on film is one solution. A very 
considerable number of books in the 
Mullen collection are in advanced 
stages of deterioration; making avail- 
able their subject material is now pos- 
sible only through a film copy of a 
perfect book. A by-product of the war 
will be deterioration within ten to 20 
years of many of the important pub- 
lications of the 1940-1945 period. 
When we discuss the subject of 
newspaper files, we add to the problem 
of paper quality that of bulky storage. 
The binding of a year’s file of the New 
York Times costs about $125, while 
the value of space to store bound vol- 
umes would be at least $50 to $75 addi- 
tional. Add to this the subscription 
rate, and one reaches a cost of more 
than $200, Since Jan. 1, a microfilm 
edition of the Times has been avail- 
able at $140 a year. The student who 


*T he Catholic University of America, Washington, 17, D.C. March, 1947. 
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wants a page or an article reproduced 
can order a photoprint at 10c to 20c 
a page, depending on size. A few dio- 
cesan papers are already available on 
microilm. The most notable project 
is that undertaken by the Boston Pilot, 
whereby the entire file beginning with 
Sept. 5, 1829, has been filmed and 
duplicate copies made available by 
purchase to interested libraries. A set 
is available in the Mullen library, It 
would be of great help to future schol- 
ars in American church history if each 
diocesan newspaper would be filmed 
regularly and copies deposited in dio- 
cesan archives. 

O.P., besides being the abbreviation 
for the famous Order of Preachers, is 
also a common designation used by 
booksellers or publishers to show a title 
is out of print. When such a title is 
more than five years old, it is unlikely 
that it will be reprinted soon, since war 
restrictions have often resulted in the 
melting of electrotype plates. If the 
title is ancient, say of the year 1500 or 
1600, copies are too expensive for the 
budgets of instructional departments. 
Again, a microfilm copy is often the 
only solution, 

Checking with the Union catalog in 
the Library of Congress at Washing- 
ton, one can discover the location of 
the book in some other library, which 
will usually grant permission for the 
film copy. A student writing a disser- 
tation on St. Thomas More wished to 
consult the Italian edition, Del Gov- 
eno della Republica d’'Utopia ... 
(Venice, 1561). The Union catalog in- 
dicated that the Italian translation, in a 
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slightly later editio.s, was available at! 
the Henry Huntington library at San 
Marino, Calif., which has facilities for 
microfiiming. At a cost of $30.he could 
procure a copy of this work. Thus 
microfilm is a substitute for interli- 
brary loan of rare material. We now 
have a request to film one of our in- 
cunabula, the libellus De Justicia Com- 
muntativa of the Carmelite Johannes 
Consobrinus, printed in 1483 at Paris. 
The cost of filming this 70-page book 
will be slightly over $1, while the cost 
of loaning the book, with insurance, 
would have been $2 or more. Further- 
more, the borrower will have his own 


copy- 

Typical of books produced in small 
editions, many of which soon are out 
of print, are doctoral dissertations. 
Such a title is Pericone’s Ecclesiastical 
Prohibition of Books, a canon-law 
study of the Catholic University which 
appeared in 1932. Today this is prac- 
tically unobtainable except through a 
film reproduction of the master nega- 
tive in the Mullen library. Approxi- 
mately half of the canon-law studies 
are out of print today. Almost the same 
proportion of all doctoral dissertations 
issued over the imprint of the Catholic 
University press are out of print. In 
the rehabilitation of devastated Euro- 
pean libraries, such as that of Louvain 
and of other universities, microfilm 
copies will substitute for original edi- 
tions. 

Considerable material exists only in 
manuscript, not only in the period 
antedating printing around 1450 but 
in modern times. Correspondence, 
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blueprints and- other drawings, type- 
scripts, cancelled bank checks, and ques- 
tionnaire and other report forms lend 
themselves admirably to reproduction. 
As a matter of fact, microphotography 
received its original impetus from 
filming of cancelled checks. Today 
practically every major bank has a 
photographic record, front and back, 
of every check which has cleared. 

An interesting case along a similar 
line was reported by Dr. Raney, librar- 
ian-emeritus of the University of Chi- 
cago. “The Cook County hospital at 
Chicago, while assembling 60,000 case 
histories each year, had already filled 
our basement rooms after overflowing 
the record room proper. There was 
disintegration of records from dust, 
dampness, and internal decay, and a 
need for a new building for the volu- 
minous files. Microphotography ended 
all that. Now a single carton, 4” x 4” x 
1”, replaces a drawer holding a double 
row of 5” x 8” cards. For the endless 
battle with disease and death the re- 
serves are thus packed and ready.” 

Original publication of doctoral dis- 
sertations is another use of microfilm. 
St. Louis university has been doing 
this since 1940. The author types a 
copy of his entire thesis, which is 
microfilmed; the accompanying ab- 
stract is printed in Microfilm Abstracts. 
Thus, the 1943 Ph.D. dissertation by 
Father John F. Gilson, S.J., entitled 
The Supervision of Instruction in the 
Secondary Schools of the Diocese of 
Brooklyn, New York; a Survey of its 
Organization and Techniques, 1940- 
1941, was a manuscript of 621 pages, 
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now available on film at $7.76, a cost 
of 14c a page. Enlargements of text 
or charts and tables can be ordered at 
10c a page. The abstract occupies two 
pages in the copy of Microfilm Ab- 
stracts. For library use, Library of 
Congress cards are prepared and the 


card number is indicated at the end 


of the abstract. 

Many major projects in reproducing 
large collections have been launched. 
The Library of Congress has a con- 
siderable collection of films covering 
South American imprints, particularly 
those described in Medina’s Biblioteca 
Hispano-Americana, 1493-1810. Many 
European imprints of the war period 
have also been done. One reproduces 
a publication from the Archbishopric 
of Cologne, a critical evaluation of 
Rosenberg’s famous (or infamous) 
Mythus des XX. Jahrhunderts (The 
Myth of the Twentieth Century). Un- 
doubtedly those collections will do 
much to provide a nucleus for Euro- 
pean university libraries that have 
been destroyed. 

So far we have emphasized the ale 
vantages of microphotography. But 
there are disadvantages. The first is the 
reluctance of readers to use it unless it 
cannot be avoided. The development 
of better reading machines, such as 
the Recordak film reader, model C, 
has done much to overcome reader in- 
ertia. But machines are quite expen- 
sive, beyond the purse of the individual 
scholar. Even libraries cannot afford 
more than a few, with the result that 
not very many scholars can be accom- 
modated at one time. Less expensive 
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readers, suitable for ordinary reproduc- 
tion, are more commonly available and 
not beyond the budget of a university 
department. Another objection is 
greater eyestrain with long reading. 
Though strain is reduced in better 
reading machines, it still is a retarding 
factor. Nor is microfilm well adapted 
to quick checking of references, e. g., 
for legal case work. 

Nevertheless, in spite of all the dis- 
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advantages, books on film are here to 
stay. They will never replace the ordi- 
nary printed book, magazine, or news- 
paper; they will simply supplement 
them. Libraries building microfilm col- 
lections are finding increasing uses for 
films. A project for the future in the 
field of Catholic research would be the 
filming of diocesan newspapers and 
such portions of diocesan archives 
as could be released for scholars. 


; Sus” 
The Day That Buried Hate 


N A sab April day in 1862, a wag- 

on caravan carrying men killed 

in the battle of Shiloh wended its way 

toa new cemetery in Columbus, Miss. 

Under the magnolias, more than 1,500 

Confederate dead and about 100 Union 
soldiers were laid to rest. 

Sectional bitterness was at its height. 
Up in Washington © “bitter-enders” 
gloated over the Confederacy’s down- 
fall. But when the ladies of Columbus 
came to decorate the graves, they for- 
got all about how their people had suf- 
fered at the hands of the invaders. 
They gently laid blossoms on the 
graves of soldiers of both sides. 

Francis Miles Finch read of what 
the women had done; then wrote the 
poem that ended: 


Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 
The generous deed was done. 
In the storm of the years that are fad- 
ing, 
No braver battle was won: 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the Judgment Day: 
Under the blossoms, the Blue; 
Under the garlands, the Gray. 


The poem was published in the 
Atlantic Monthly in September, 1867. 
Probably no poem in the country’s 
history ever did more to promote better 
feeling between the two sections. 

A movement was started for a spe- 
cial day on which to honor graves of 
soldiers. In May, 1868, Gen. N. P. 
Chipman of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, the Union veterans’ organ- 
ization, suggested that a definite date 
be set. Gen. John A. Logan, national 
commander, chose the 30th day of that 
month. Thus began the observance of 
Memorial day. 

The legislatures of the various states 
quickly made the date a legal holiday. 
Today all but eight states keep to this 
date. South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina observe Memorial day on May 10, 
Louisiana and Tennessee celebrate it 
June 3. To this day, however, four 
states, Alabama, Florida, Georgia and 
Mississippi, still stick to the date, April 
26, on which the good women of 
Columbus started the memorial ob- 


servance 85 years ago. 
Francis Howard in the Missionary (May °46). 
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ners SHEA, Annie 
Cusack, Sheila Mce- 
Nichols, Ruth Gensert, Peggy 
Dixon, and Evangeline McMahon.” 
Sister Burtina called my name last of 
the six, as a sort of afterthought, With 
mother president of the Altar and Ro- 
sary sodality and dad president of the 
Holy Name society, I was a cinch any- 
way. 

“You six girls have been chosen 
angels this year. Stay in your places. 
The rest of the class march over to the 
church. This morning we begin prac- 
ticing for the Holy Thursday proces- 
sion.” 

It was Ash Wednesday morning in 
the Ist-grade room of Our Lady Queen 
of Martyrs school. My forehead still 
bore the black smudge of the ashes 
which had been ground into it that 
morning to remind me that all of 
man’s vanity ends at the grave, but my 
heart burst with pride. This year I 
would be an angel. 

Our parish was famous for its Holy 
Thursday procession. On every Holy 
Thursday in my memory I had been 
taken to church to see the procession. 
To me, the angels who marched back- 
ward strewing rose petals in the path 
of the priest who carried the veiled 
chalice were the most glamorous crea- 


ws 
“Be 


ate 
\% 
\t Condensed from Common Ground* 


14 C SS tures in the world. Now I was to be 


stp~ one, a key figure in that dazzling Holy 
‘Week ceremony. 


I sat very still as Sister explained 
what a great honor had befallen me. 
Because I was littlest, I would be lead 
angel. On my thin shoulders would 
rest the terrific burden of making this 
procession the most beautiful in parish 
history. 

Sister eloquently explained to us the 
story of the Last Supper. Then the 
pastor, Father O’Toole, came in and 
talked to us angels. The six of us took 
notes home that day. 

Mother read mine after supper. 
“Your daughter Evangeline has been 
chosen for our lead angel in the Holy 
Thursday procession,” it said. “Her 
angel costume will be 50¢, complete 
with wings. Her wreath will be 75¢. 
With your permission, she begins 
practicing tomorrow morning.” 

“Let me see your note, Loretto,” 
Mother said to my sister, who was a 
6th-grade marcher. “Well, you have 
the white dress and veil and stockings 
from last year,” she mused aloud. “But 
you'll need new white shoes, and your 
flower will be 75¢. It won’t be easy to 
manage this year, but I think I havea 
way figured out,” she said. 

She removed the fern from the tab- 
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oret in the living room. In its place she 
put a cardboard box with a slot in the 


top. 

“You'll give up shows and candy for 
Lent, won’t you, children? Now then, 
every Saturday night put that money 
in this box. If you get any ‘pennies for 
going to the store, they go in here too, 
Evangeline. I’ll be the proudest mother 
in the parish.” 

-“Tll never forget the year I was an 
angel!” my sister said. She looked at 
me enviously and sank into a reverie. 

Next morning all grades of Our 
Lady Queen of Martyrs Grammar 
school began practicing marching. The 
school rehearsed every day during 

Lent. Day after day I sat and watched 
the Sisters transform blithe children 
into martial robots. We six angels sat 
together in the last pew, that we might 
become familiar with the performance. 
We watched the others march down 
the aisle, genuflect, and file into the 
pews. Then Sister Superior clapped 
her hands once; they all stood. Two 
claps of her hands, and they made a 
half-turn left. On the third clap, they 
filed out of the pews and began march- 
ing down the middle aisle and up the 
sides. This was repeated over and over 
daily. Every once in a while the Sis- 
ters would go into a huddle and come 
up with an added frill, such asa slight- 
ly longer lingering at each pew. 

About once a week the pastor and 
Father Keene, his assistant, would 
come to observe the marching. This 
was an hour of great travail for the 
Sisters. Father O’Toole held out for 
absolute gradation as to size of the 





marchers. The Sisters. well knew 
which children wore the nicest clothes 


-and were sent to school with cleanest 


hands and faces. They were willing to 
sacrifice perfect size for these ad- 
vantages. But since Father’s word was 
absolute, they made the necessary 
changes, hoped for the best, and “offer- 
ed it up.” As the rehearsal progressed, 
there was less and less of changing 
places of the children because of one 
thirty-second of an inch difference in 
height. 

Meantime, in the choir loft, the 8th- 
grade girls rehearsed Pange Lingua 
interminably. At first they practiced 
with the organ but, with the progres- 
sion of Lent, they became dependent 
for pitch solely on the strong, clear 
soprano of Sister Mary Celeste. They 
were being conditioned for the a cap- 
pella singing on Holy Thursday morn- 
ing. 

As the time came closer, Sister’s 
angelic singing would stop: abruptly, 
and she’d exclaim, “Now start that 
over again at the beginning, girls. 
You're going to get this perfect if you 
have to stay here until nine o'clock 
tonight.” 

We angels rehearsed separately in 
the side aisle under the direction of our 
Ist-grade teacher. The first day I cried 
at my inability to walk backward. In 
time, though, I acquired the grace of 
Nijinski. As I walked backward, I 
plucked nonexistent petals from; non- 
existent flowers and dropped them 
gracefully to the floor. By 11:30 I was 
hungry and tired enough to drop. 
However, my physical sufferings were 
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forgotten in the exciting anticipation 
of Holy Thursday. 

Cut flowers were an unknown in 

‘our house. My mother ‘hadn’t had a 
“store” flower since her wedding day. 
She had planted an elderberry bush 
next to the garbage can and tried to 
coax the bloom of life into some dis- 
couraged four-o’clocks and morning- 
glories. My only other contact with 
floral life was the florist’s window, 
which I never passed without gazing 
longingly at the display. The realiza- 
tion that I should carry real flowers 
made Holy Thursday a day of fascina- 
tion. 
The Monday after Passion Sunday 
the church was bleak. The statues were 
shrouded in deep purple. Even the 
tiny crucifix over the tabernacle went 
into mourning. The effect was at once 
depressing and terrifying. But it re- 
minded us that the end was in sight. 

Tuesday in Holy Week, each pew 
bore a number sticker. The Sisters 
took no chances on the youthful 
marchers getting lost. Some of the 
ladies of the parish who enjoyed single 
blessedness hovered around the church, 
Mike, the janitor, had three assistants 
during those busy days. One was Her- 
man, a feeble-minded neighbor of ours. 
Herman knocked over a pail of scrub 
water one day watching us go through 
our paces. But he and the other two 
unbright young men made up for their 
simple-mindedness by their brawn and 
long hours of labor. The altars were 
scrubbed and all the floor space in the 
church really shone. The altar railing 
was polished until it looked like gold. 
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May 
The stands for the vigil lights were 
overhauled. The pews were all varnish- 
ed. The heavy odor of this varnish and 
the smell of the hundreds of hot chil- 
dren made me sick. The last days were 
the most trying of all. 

The last day, Spy Wednesday, the 
practicing was superb. Marchers were 
aligned precisely, their gradation as 
perfect as though done by a machine 
in a canning factory. 

Since Monday, we angels had been 
practicing with real flowers. The florist 
had munificently supplied us with 
withered roses in faded-green wicker 
baskets. I learned the technique of ap- 
pearing to strew the petals lavishly, all 
the while hoarding each precious one 
and not letting it slip to the floor until 
absolutely imperative. It would have 
been disastrous to run out of petals 
before the end of the procession. I fin- 
gered each withered rose lovingly be- 
fore I scrupulously stripped it of its 
petals. The amount of floor space | 
could cover with the petals from a sin- 
gle rose was phenomenal. 

The final rehearsal was over at noon. 
School was dismissed until the Tues- 
day after Easter. Holy Thursday was 
so close I began to get stage fright. 
Confessions were heard Spy Wednes- 
day night, after which the church 
doors were locked. Then the Sisters, 
the janitor, ladies of the Altar and 
Rosary sodality, Holy Name men, and 
the florist took over. Armed with lad- 
ders, yards of white satin and ribbon, 
their mouths filled with pins, they 
went to work transforming the barren 


altar into a celestial bower for long 
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hours of adoration on Holy Thursday. 

I went to bed at 9:30 that night but 
couldn’t get to sleep. About 11 o'clock, 
mother and dad, who had been over 
at the church “decorating,” came 
home. 

“How does it look?” I implored 
mother. 

“Like heaven,” she answered sim- 
ply. “Go to sleep or you'll be all tired 
out tomorrow morning.” 

I tried to sleep, but my dreams came 
fast and troubled. They were filled 
with angels floating backwardthrough 
celestial space. One of them looked like 
me. She tripped. Her flowers spilled 
in all directions. I woke up screaming, 
my forehead wet. 

My sister called, “Mother, will you 
please make her stop? I can’t sleep 
with her jumping around and holler- 
ing.” 

“Then go on the couch, Loretto.” 
Mother came into the room. “Angels 
are always nervous. You were almost 
as bad. She’s so high-strung,” I heard 
her mutter as she led my sleepy sister 
into the living room. Mother slept with 
me that night. She held my hand, 
rubbed my back soothingly, and said, 
“It'll all be over this time tomorrow 
night, dear.” 

Our alarm went off at 6 am. De- 
spite our baths of the previous night, 
my sister and I did some }ast-minute 
scrubbing. There was a scramble to 
get Loretto into her finery. What little 
hair I had on my head, mother comb- 
ed scrupulously into a topknot to 
which the Sisters could pin the wreath. 
She left for work at 7:15, shouting 


back, “How I wish. I could see it! 
Change your clothes the minute you 
get home. If anybody takes any pic- 
tures, try to squeeze in, Evangeline. 
Loretto, be sure not to break your fast. 
Remember, don’t take a drink of water 
no matter how excited you get.” 

She ran into the house again to 
write a note for my brother to give to 
his teacher at the public school, ex- 
plaining the reason for his tardiness 
that day. It read, “Dear Miss Lacey: 
Please excuse Edward for being late. 
He had to go to religious services. He 
is a Catholic. Sincerely yours, Mrs. E. 
F. McMahon.” 

Almost all the public-school kids in 
our neighborhood presented similar 
notes to their teachers on Holy Thurs- 
day. No matter what they were the 
other 364 days of the year, on Holy 
Thursday they were “Catliks.” 

In true Holy Thursday tradition, it 
was raining. The “angel” couldn’t run 
the risk of being splashed. My brother 
wrapped me in his raincoat and car- 
ried me on his back to school. 

I arrived at 8:15. Mass was at nine. 
I scarcely recognized my schoolmates. 
Could these boys and girls in snowy 
white with scrubbed faces and hands 
be my classmates? They were so ele- 
gant they seemed more like strangers. 

Despite clear-cut instructions, there 
were always some mothers who 
thought they could substitute style for 
modesty im their daughters’ dresses. 
The Sisters prepared for these recal- 
citrants by arming themselves with 
needles, thread, and yards of white 
muslin. The occasional bare-to-the- 
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elbow arm was completely sheathed 
to the wrist in white muslin, regardless 
of the material of which the dress was 
fashioned. To the bottom of any dress 
that exposed a suggestion of a kneecap 
was added a generous hem of white 
muslin. Mothers of these girls became 
infurtated when they saw their fash- 
ion plates in the procession in altered 
attire. But next year they followed 
prescribed procedure as to their daugh- 
ters’ dresses. Boys who appeared in 
black stockings or minus a tie or any 
other item classified “out of uniform” 
were dispatched home with notes to 
remedy the situation immediately. 
Some of them arrived back at school, 
panting, and made the grade. Others 
were too late and found themselves 
spectators rather than “marchers,” a 
frustrating finale to weeks of practic- 
ing. 

My white silk stockings were sag- 
ging a little around my ankles. Sister 
jerked them up. One garter snapped 
rebelliously. She used four huge safety 
pins to anchor the garters front and 
back to my ferris waist. The stockings 
were so tight I was rendered practically 
immovable. Then she pulled the long 
white cheesecloth angel robe over my 
head. I stood transfixed as she sewed 
the huge silver wings firmly on my 
shoulders. When she finished, I was 
ready to fly. I hoped I’d loosen up be- 
fore we began marching. 

I saw my flower basket and quiver- 
ed with joy. The faded green wicker 
had been gilded with shimmering 
gold. There were at least a dozen red 
rosebuds in that basket: real flowers, 





and around the basket was a huge 
white taffeta ribbon tied in an elabo- 
rate bow. 

I walked over to the art Sister to 
have my wreath pinned on. I winced 
as the huge black hairpins dug into my 
scalp. They pierced it with a constant 
rhythm every time I moved my head. 
I was also beginning to feel slightly 
numb. I began to think the circulation 
was completely cut off in my white 
pinioned legs. Sister was pleased with 
my appearance, though. We six angels 
were sent to Sister Superior for a final 
inspection, and she was enthusiastic. 

At precisely 8:55, the grammar 
grades of Our Lady Queen of Martyrs 
marched triumphantly into the church. 
There was an accompaniment of 
proud parental murmurings. Some of 
the fathers with alcohol on_ their 
breaths, even at that hour, stood in the 
back. They gave loud snorts, blew 
their noses, and didn’t touch the stuff 
again until Easter Saturday. I finally 
reached the pew which bore my num- 
ber. I took my place with great dignity; 
fast action was impossible with my 
pinioned legs. Mass began. 

After the Sanctus, the congrega- 
tion’s attention was called to the more 
solemn parts of the Mass by wooden 
clappers, rather than by the ringing 
of a bell. “This is the time,” I thought. 
“They've come now to take our Lord 
away to kill Him.” Now begins the 
agony of the Passion, the most bloody 
tragedy of all time, bearable only be- 
cause of the unsurpassed generosity of 
the miracle of the Last Supper. The 
faces of even the worst 8th-grade boys 
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underwent a change at the hollow 
sound of those clappers, We all vis- 
ualized: our own childish version of 
the ghastly, brutal road to Calvary. 

Our fearful apprehensions ended 
abruptly when, Mass over, we heard 
the familiar clap of Sister Superior’s 
hands. We all rose. The second clap- 
ping of her hands rang out over the 
scuffing and banging. We made the 
oft-rehearsed half-turn left. Then came 
the last clap. The procession was un- 
der way. From the choir loft came the 
first full sturdy notes of Penge Lingua. 
The marchers carried a calla lily in one 
hand, a hymn card in the other. The 
English translation of Pange Lingua 
was written alongside the Latin, but I 
don’t believe any of the children so 
much as glanced at it. Such solemn 
occasions require the Latin tongue. 

Down the middle aisle they marched 
toward the back of the church, The 
mothers produced their handkerchiefs 
and set up a subdued keening. The 
Sisters, kneeling in the back, glowed 
with pride in their well-trained classes, 
From time to time, a black sleeve 
would reach out and grab a child more 
interested in seeing his relatives and 
friends than carrying out the “eyes 
down” instructions of the Sisters. The 
Sisters would hiss, “Get even with your 
partner,” to such woolgatherers. “Keep 
your eyes down. Don’t stumble.” The 
ushers officiously ran around the rear 
of the church keeping the eager audi- 
ence out of the way of the marchers, 
They: distributed dirty looks to those 
parents who pushed or shoved, striving 
for a better view of their children. 
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As the tallest 8th-grade boy left his 
pew and started marching down. the 
middle aisle, I led out the angels. We 
turned our backs upon our classmates. 
and faced the Blessed Sacrament. After 
us came six altar boys carrying lighted 
candles. They were followed by four 
altar boys with the incense. Next came 
the two assistant priests, one on each 
side, holding Father O’Toole’s cope. 
He walked under a white satin canopy, 
held aloft by four strong boys. Father 
O’Toole carried the veiled chalice, 

As in a dream, I continued my back- 
ward progress. The petals fell. surely 
and sparsely. My eyes never for a 
moment wavered right or left. 

All the children were singing now. 
As we angels spread apart up and 
down the side aisles, our little voices, 
separated from the well-trained older 
songsters, found themselves on differ- 
ent lines and in a variety of keys, con- 
tributing to the spell of our innocence, 
Pange Lingua is a solid chant and re- 
tains its intrinsic beauty regardless of 
rendition. 

After about half an hour I had coy- 
ered at least a square mile. Despite my 
astute and artistic hoarding, my petals 
were all distributed. The Sacred Host 
was placed in the tabernacle on the 
left side-altar. After Benediction we 
marched down the main aisle and 
home. 

I changed my clothes quickly and 
dashed back to the church. I still hadn’t 
had enough of that wondrous altar. I 
sat in the very first pew and looked 
upon it. It was encased in white satin 


pleated perfectly from the ceiling to 
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the floor. Artistic rosettes of white rib- 
bon were gathered in thin air asthough 
by Da Vinci. There were ferns and 
palms by the hundreds and real white 
Easter lilies in towering gold vases. 
I knelt open-mouthed, drinking in the 
beauty and fragrance. Forgotten was 
the drudgery of practicing, in that 
moment of the greatest beauty and 
luxury I had ever known. That altar 
was the white orchid carefully nurtur- 
ed in the purple penitential overtones 
of the Lenten season. All that was 
beautiful in my world paid silent, fra- 
grant tribute to the Eucharistic King. 

My sister Loretto and her friends 
dragged me away. “Come on. We're 
going to visit churches,” she said. 

We spent a frenzied morning walk- 
ing to all the churches within a radius 
of five miles. They made several visits 
to each church, reaping indulgences. I 
just sat spellbound in the front pew 
and gave myself up to the beauty and 
romance of the flowers and decorations. 

On the way home, Loretto and her 
friends gave expert opinions on the 
comparative beauty of the different dis- 
plays. 

“I think Visitation’s flowers are the 
best,” Loretto said. 

“Yeah, but St. Martin’s has the 
most,” her girl friend answered. 

That afternoon, Loretto and her 
friends took the streetcar to visit furth- 
er places of grandeur. I went back to 
our church. I sat in the front pew look- 
ing. Gradually the beauty which had 
so thrilled me began to hurt. A sharp 
sadness swept through me. I felt as 
though someone were turning a screw 
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driver very deliberately inside my 
heart. The fragrance of the flowers be- 
gan to suffocate me. I was crying when 
Sister Burtina saw me in the vestibule. 

“It’s that altar,” I sobbed. The tears 
drenched her starched white guimpe. 

“The altar? Don’t you think it’s 
beautiful?” she asked, rather shocked. 

“Oh, yes,” I answered quickly. “I’ve 
never seen anything so beautiful in all 
my life.” 

“Then what is it, dear?” she ques- 
tioned further. 

“It’s just that it’s too beautiful,” I 
answered. “I can’t pray. I just sit there 
and look.” 

“And what do you think when you 
look at the altar, Evangeline?” 

“Oh, how I wish it looked like that 
every day—not just Holy Thursday. 
But that every day the altar had flowers 
like those. And the kids, I mean chil- 
dren, this morning. I wish they wore 
white clothes every day and weren't 
ever dirty. I wish I wore wings every 
day, had real flowers, and everyone 
said I was beautiful. I wish, oh, I wish 
I could just sit and look at our Lord on 
that beautiful altar every day. I just 
love Him. But I can’t pray.” 

“Darling, that’s praying. Just pre- 
tend it is that way every day. The 
things you’re thinking are real prayers. 
Just as much as a Hail Mary. Come in 
with me and pray some more.” 

Sister Burtina took my hand. To- 
gether we went down on both knees 
and into the first pew. I gazed adoring- 
ly at the altar. There He was again 
surrounded by beauty. I began to count 
the vases of flowers. 
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Angle, Paul M., editor. THe Lincotn Reaper. New Brunswick: Rutgers Univer- 
sity Press. 564 pp., illus. $3.75. Backwoods boy to president. Passages from diaries, 
letters, newspaper accounts, standard histories woven into living picture of the Eman- 
cipator. 

ow 

Bloy, Léon. Prtcrim oF THE ABSOLUTE; Selections by Raissa Maritain. New York: 
Pantheon Books. 358 pp. $3.50. A violent love for God and poverty, with equally 
violent rage against bourgeois mediocrity which stifled or by-passed that charity, was 
the theme of Bloy’s 40-year protest to France. Selected excerpts of strength and self- 
revelation. 

ow 

Cassiodorus Senator. AN INrropucTioNn To DrvinE AND Human Reapinocs; Trans- 
lated by Leslie Webber Jones. New York: Columbia University Press. 233 pp. $3. 
The original ‘“‘great-books” course. A 6th-century outline of knowledge, religious and 
secular, which describes the authoritative books in each field. 

ow 

Hoagland, Kathleen, editor. 1,000 Years or Ir1sH Porrry; the Gaelic and Anglo- 
Irish Poets from Pagan Times to the Present. New York: Devin-Adair. 830 pp. $5. 
From heroic and religious to lyric and witty; notable anthology of translated Gaelic 
poetry (7th to 18th centuries) and verse from Ireland in the English tongue (14th 
to 20th centuries). 
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Kenny, Herbert A., & Keane, Geoffrey P. A CatrHoric Quiz Boox. New York: 
Macmillan. 204 pp. $2. Forty-two sets of puzzlers and accurate answers covering 
the Sunday Gospels, the Church, its music, literature, art, doctrine, history, govern- 
ment, the sacraments, Mass, and the saints. For entertainment and memory-jogging. 

ow 

Lomax, John A. ApvENTUREs OF A BaLLap Hunter. New York: Macmillan. 
302 pp., illus. $3.75. Thirty years of song collecting in cowboy camps, cotton fields, 
northern woods, revival meetings, and penitentiaries. Incidents in the rescue of words 
and music for 10,000 American folk songs. 

ow 

Martindale, C. C., S.J. Lire oF Saint Camititus. New York: Sheed & Ward. 
181 pp. $2.50. Frightful hospital conditions in 16th-century Italy lead an ex-soldier 
to organize a Religious Order of men devoted to the sick. 

ow 

Merton, Thomas. A MAN IN THE Drvipep SEa. Norfolk, Conn.: New Directions 
Press. 155 pp. $2.50. New poems by a young Trappist monk, to which are added 
the Thirty Poems which made up his first book, issued in 1944. 
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Roulin, Dom E. Mopern Cuurcn Arcuirecture. St. Louis: Herder. 902 pp., 
734 illus. $10. Suitability and beauty in the structure, decorating, furnishing of 
churches, illustrated by examples of work from our own century. Excellent treatment 
of art in its Christian conception. 


ow 
Savage, Courtenay. WayFarers’ Frienp. Milwaukee: Bruce. 121 pp. $2. Enter- 
taining life of St. Christopher in form of a novel; for those who carry his medal and 
would like to know who he was. 
ow 
Tue Sournwest (Look at America), by the Editors of Loox. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin. 393 pp., illus. $5. A pictured guidebook for Arizona, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas. Indian customs, mission architecture, desert and mountain scenery, 
and thriving modern cities in superb photographs. 





